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No. 3.--The “Golden” Method of Producing 
Comb Honey Described. 


BY |]. A. GOLDEN 


Continued from page 34.) 
AVING in my last article described a new hive and how 


constructed, I now take pleasure in presenting a re- 
modeled description with an illustration of a remodeled 


H 


hive, showing the top of the hive and bottom of the super. 
Now, if you look at the picture, you will notice a strip 


has been cut from each top side-body. Take a guage and 
mark 4 iach from the top edge of the side-body, and saw 
down at each end 4% inch, then with a draw-knife shave the 
\¢ space off, and tack the 3 corner strips on the outside 
ends of the side-body in place of the inside, as in the new 
hive; then tack the thin boards on the outside, letting the 
board be even with the side-body at the bottom, and extend 
as high as the end-board, or as highas the side-board was 
before you cut the 4 inch off. Thus you see a -inch bee- 
space is created over the top of the brood-frames, and the 3 
space on the outside of the hive proper. 

The supers are remodeled the same way, cutting a strip 
from the top of the super and letting the outside board ex- 
tend 4% inch, or'as highas the side-body before cutting off 
the 4 inch. 

Thus it is a small task to change a hive as made by any 
factory to the Golden method, and any one desiring can 
test the Golden method properly. 

The super bottom here illustrates the tin or sheet-iron 
apron that the section slats and separators rest on, and how 
put on, as previously noted. It also shows the side passage- 
ways, and clincht end-strips previously mentioned, making 
the 4-inch bee-space over the frames and sections when 
placed on. 

Having given a full, plain and complete explanation, 
accompanied by engravings, of my hive both new and re- 
modeled, and how constructed, in my next I will give a full 
explanation of my method of manipulation, so that there 
need be no mistakes by those who may feel disposed to test 
the Golden method in 1899; and if found wanting in a sin- 
gle feature I represent, discard the method; but if found 
profitable, follow itand be happy. But before doing so I 
trust all who can do so will procure a perfect model hive by 
which to test the method, that no mistakes be made, either 
in hive or manipulation, from the fact that a combination 
cannot be explained on paper like seeing the thing itself. 

The great problem that has occupied the minds of the 
bee-keepers of all ages has been, is, and ever will be, how, 
or by what method, should we as bee-keepers pursue to in- 





crease the production of comb honey, and at the same time 
curtail expenses. 

Mr. Benton—one of our best authors on bees and bee- 
keeping—said in his work on ‘ The Honey-Bee,’’ Chapter 
VIII, page 75: 

“To secure a yield of surplus honey, the part remain- 
ing to be done if all goes well, is merely to put the surplus 
receptacles in place, admit the bees,’’ etc. 

Farther on in the article he again says: ‘ But if 
swarming complications arise, the whole of the bee-keeper’s 
skill and ingenuity may again be called into requisition to 
keep the forces together, and storing in surplus receptacles.”’ 

Thus the skill lies in having the colonies ready for 
whatev er may come, and a force sufficient to store the whole 
season’s surplus in a few days. My practical work for the 
past four years with the Golden method here given proves 
Mr. Benton’s words to be undisputable facts; yet weas bee- 
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keepers want a system that will not only secure a large per- 
cent of surplus over former methods, but a system that will 
curtail expenses, time, and labor, as well. 

These are factors that have caused many of our 
keepers sleepless nights, meditating and formulating 
which, when put into practice, took the 
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ing and were found wanting, notwithstanding wonderful 
progress has been achieved in the foregoing direction, and 
to this end the method herein described has in all of my 
experience doubled the amount of surplus per colony over 
any other method I have practiced, except in isolated cases, 
while the expense, time and labor were lessened one-half, 
and often more than one-half. As I have written hundreds 
of pages explaining my method to bee-keepers the past 
three years, in the next article I will again give the formula 
freely. Morgan Co., Ohio. 
To be continued.) 
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Cellar-Wintering of Bees—-Hints to Beginners. 
BY E. S. MILES. 


ERHAPS a little of my experience will be of use to 
Pp ‘* Wisconsin ’”’ (see page 758, 1898). I have wintered 
bees with bottoms on the hives the same as they were 
in summer, and also with bottoms off. I very much prefer 
the latter way, for, as Dr. Miller says, it requires too much 
attention to keep the entrance clear of dead bees when they 
have only the usual summer entrance. The Doctor’s way 
may be the best of all, but if one does not have his kind of 
bottom-boards they must do the best they can under the 
circumstances. 

I always take off the bottoms before carrying into the 
cellar, as I find that, no difference how carefully you handle 
bees in carrying in, the going from the cold atmosphere out- 
side to the comparatively warm air of the cellar, always 
rouses the colonies more or less, and when yon lift off from 
the bottom you will lose a good many bees. 

While going into the warm air of the cellar with bot- 
toms off will rouse the colony the same, there is nothing 
for them to crawl onto, and as they are all ready to be 
quickly set in place, the disturbance is soon over and they 
settle down. 

I like to have the cellar pretty dark, just so I can see to 
set the hives in place, and for this reason I seldom work at 
putting them in in the middle of the day. 

While this article is too late to be of any use this win- 
ter, I think it will pay any beginner to save it till next fall, 
as it will save him considerable time to know just how to 
proceed to get the bees in the cellar in the best condition to 
stand the long confinement. 


With the common loose bottom, if the hives are within 
three or four rods of the cellar, I pry them loose from the 
bottom-board a day or two before cellaring, so they will be 
perfectly quiet and undisturbed whenI go to carry them 
into the cellar. The distance to raise them from the bot- 
tom-board depends on the strength of the colony. If not 
very strong, like mine were last fall, one only has to raise 
them enough to slip a nail under each corner; but if real 
strong, and the combs nearly full of honey, you may have 
to raise thema half inch or more. If there is acold wind 
blowing the bees will the more quickly draw up among the 
combs and off of the bottom-board. 

In extreme cases, as an extra-strong and cross colony, I 
carry the hive carefully and set it facing north, near the 
door, the evening before I wish to put it in. ‘They pry it 
loose from the bottom, and after an hour or two, when they 
have quieted down again, I raise them some more at the 
front end so as to get them all off the bottom. 

On a still night, with the temperature at zero, I have 
had hives raised 4% to % inch from the bottom, and still 
have the cluster touch the bottom-board. In such cases I 
carefully pick up the hive and carry it into the cellar. The 
loss of a couple dozen bees from such a colony is no damage. 

Right here I would like to say that these extra-strong 
colonies, when wintered in the cellar, seldom are the best 
when they come out, as they are largely old bees, and die 
off fast through the winter. I prefer a moderate colony 
with young queen and plenty of honey for cellar-wintering, 
every time. 

If the hives are more than three or four rods from the 
cellar, I carry them the same as I do the extra-strong ones, 
ona cold afternoon, and have them all ready to take in 

“arly in the morning. Sometimes I carry in some in the 
evening if it is moonlight. Have the cellar prepared before 
hand, by taking an empty hive or super, and level it on 
four bricks. Fix as many of these as you need, side by side, 
as close together as necessity requires, then begin at the far 
corner of your cellar, set in a hive of bees, then takea 
couple sticks about 2 inches square and as long as the hive 
is wide, and lay one on top of the hive just set in, at each 


end, for the next hive to seton. Pile up this way till the 
pile is as high as you want it, then begin on the next one. 


If I had only four or five hives I would pile them in one 
pile, as I think they are better off up from the floor. 

The advantages of this way of piling, over the way 
commonly recommended, is that it is easier to fix the 
stands, and if you happen to make a jar, as you will some- 
times, you only jar the pile of hives you are working on, 
while the other way you jar the whole lot of hives. 

Hives arranged as above ina cellar of the proper tem- 
perature will need little or no attention through the winter, 
and the combs and bees will stay perfectly dry and clean. 

To take out in the spring, take a bottom-board, lay it 
on a box or on the cellar floor, set a hive on it, and they are 
ready to go out. 

Tight-bottom hives need top ventilation in the cellar. 

If for any reason I wish to leave the bottom on a hive, I 
put a quilt of muslin over the frames while it is yet warm 
weather, then when I get them into the cellar I carefully 
remove the cover and pile in the cellar the same as those 
with bottoms off. 

All work putting bees in the cellar should be done with 
the greatest care to avoid jars or shaking of the frames, 
Always carry a hive endwise of the frames, that is, if a 
Langstroth hive, the entrance should be in front as you 
carry it. Crawford Co., Iowa. 

$$ 


Wintering Bees in the Cellar. 
BY S. T. PETTIT. 
N page 602 (1898) may be found the following : 
* To prevent mold in hives, the editor of Revue Internationale 
says a plan that has proved satisfactory to all who have tried it, is 
to have an opening at the back as well as front under the hive, allowing 
the air to pass through. In this country the same object is attained by 
those who cellar their bees, by having a front entrance two inches deep, 
or by removing the floor entirely.” 

I wish to say, if the writer, by the term ‘‘ this country,” 
means to include Canada, that he is laboring under quite a 
big mistake. Since the winter 1886-87 I have practiced and 
advocated providing air-passages through under the hives by 
placing %-inch blocks under the rear ends of the hives. I 
also elevate the rear end of each about two inches higher 
than the frontend. There is great gain in having the air 
to pass automatically through under the hive from front to 
rear. ‘The difference in temperature between hive air and 
cellar air causes the air to pass so gently and surely through 
and around the bees and out at the highest opening that the 
effect is all that can be desired. A good many in Canada 
are adopting this plan, and those who do not will, so I think, 
continue to suffer more or less, and you will hear of them 
using arts of one kind or other to coax their bees upstairs in 
the comb honey supers. 


In the light of my own experience and observation I see 
it as follows: A hive that depends only upon a large en- 
trance for ventilation has only what is gained by the diffu- 
sion, assisted by the efforts of the bees. Now, I presume 
we all know that cellar dir in a cellar filled with bees isa 
good way off from being pure, and consequently the hive 
air has only foul cellar air to purify it. Well, it follows 
that the diffusion will be sluggish, and the cleansing very 
imperfect ; and the bees, feeling the consequent depression, 
will, in order to effect a change of air, use their wings, and 
a disquietude and murmuring will tell the attentive bee- 
keeper that all is not well. But very likely the colonies will 
pull through, but they cannot be in just the same vigorous. 
condition that they would be if they had been, during the 
winter, in a perfectly comfortable condition, not feeling the 
necessity of moving a wing. 

It is a good thing at this time of year to examine and 
study our bees and bee-cellars, and our methods, and take 
another step forward in our profession. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is this, if our bees are noisy there is room for 
improvement. 

I will add that in my cellar the hives set one upon 
another to the topof the cellar, with a chaff cushion be- 
tween them, so that the floor of each hive above another is 
kept warm through the cushion by the heat of the one upon 
which it sits. In most of the hives the bees lie upon theif 
own warm floor, kept warm by the heat of the bees below 
them, and, I tell you, it gives me a good deal of pleasure te 
go through my bee-cellar two or three times a week, candle 
in hand, and see the dear little ‘‘ hum-bugs ”’ sleeping—rest- 
ing so comfortably and free from care. I have no anxiety 





about their safe wintering. With pleasing anticipations ! 
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see the hives booming with bright, healthy bees when 
springtime shall come again. el ; q 

“Spring dwindling,” “‘ building up bees in spring, : 
‘* swarming out,’’ ‘* half-comb honey supers,”’ ‘‘ bait combs,’ 
and other devices to coax the _bees upstairs, are phrases 
strongly suggesting defective wintering. — 

I have experimented in the line of wintering without 
floors, and the result has not been favorable in my hands. 

There is a great deal of imperfect wintering in Canada, 
and the worst feature is that so many are satisfied. 

Ontario, Canada, Jan. 21. 
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Those Double Broodd-Chamber Colonies. 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


HE ‘‘double-deckers’’ referred to on page 805 (1898) 
proved to be a very interesting study for me during the 
entire season of 1898. One very prominent feature that 

cropt out was their determination not to stay in a single- 
story after being hived. Only one out of the lot could be 
induced to stay, the persistent ones had to be “scattered 
among all nations.’’ I guess they thought eight Langstroth 
frames entirely too small quarters. The one that did go to 
work did very well. I never had a reasonable amount of 
success in hiving swarms on eight frames that had emerged 
from anything larger, so you see I could not apply the con- 
traction plan at swarming-time. 

Why did they swarm so? I can’t tell, but I think I 
might make somewhat of a liberal guess, after watching 
them and their work. Perhaps the surplus of honey all 
around the brood-nest had something todo with it. The 
reason I formed this opinion is because when both stories 
were chock-full, queen-cells were started at once almost in- 
variably, and very little work in any case was done above. 
Strong 8-frame colonies right by their side completed two 
cases of sections, and didn’t swarm atall. This strength- 
ens and bears me out on what I have of late years begun to 
believe, that the more honey stored in and around the brood 
the greater the liability to swarm. 

A colony in a brood-chamber filled solid with brood 

from the bottom and very close to the top-bars will usually 
do considerable work in sections before swarming, and with 
a far less liability to swarm at all. 
Right here let me say that an apiary all supplied with 
good, young, prolific queens will do nearly all to bring 
about the above solid brood-chamber in time, and to a very 
great extent lessen the chances of swarming and increase 
the surplus. 

For years I used 10 and 8 frame hives side by side, and 
the former swarmed fully as much. I am fast coming to 
the conclusion that it is not so much in the size of the 
brood-chamber as how completely it is filled with brood be- 
fore the opening of the harvest. Get such a colony started 
early above, and keep an empty case directly above the 
brood, and those more complete above it, and so on until the 
season begins to draw to aclose. Fully 50 percent of such 
colonies, and treated as above; whether on 8, 10, or on 16 
frames will not swarm at all, and these last are the ones 
that just stack up the honey-cases. I have had them stand- 
ing from three to six cases high with but a few capt on top, 
but later on nearly all finisht. 

Suppose a super is placed on acolony like the latter, 
and the bees allowed to fill it, wouldn’t that be somewhat 
after the fashion of a double-decker filled with brood and 
honey ? and the swarming-fever will be just as sure as with 
a double-deck that contains a like amount of honey. 

As my experience is so limited I think I will let those 
of further knowledge next occupy the stand. 

_ Before long I will tell just how I safely introduced 50 
Southern queens without the loss of one. 


Jackson Co., Iowa. 


COMB VS. EXTRACTED HONEY. 


A Proposed Experiment to Show Comparative Yields. 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 


N this article I am to detail plans for experiments, the 
purpose of the experiments to prove or disprove present 
accepted theories. I shall first consider that of comb 

honey vs. extracted. 

Take a number of colonies, which number may be 
sreater or less as the apiarist may be prepared to use in the 
©xperiment, and divide the lot into two equal parts. The 
dividing should be very carefully done, and may be accom- 











plisht in various ways. I cannot recommend the use of less 
than 8 or 10 colonies in this experiment. The fewer colonies 
used the greater by far is it necessary to be very careful in 
details. Ewen with far more care in the work a small num- 
ber of colonies used will be far less conclusive than a large 
number. 

Select these colonies long before the flow. It is neces- 
sary to have them as nearly equal as possible, and to do this 
we must be intimate with every colony in its career from 
early spring till the experiment is concluded. Suppose the 
flow or harvest is to come in June, make the selection of 
colonies not later than April. See how nearly each is like 
all the rest in stores, amount of brood and bees, and in age 
and general characteristics of queens. I feel confident that 
very frequently the age of the queen has a great influence 
upon the colony. I should want the queens of about the 
same age. 

Beginning say about the first of April, make and con- 
tinually keep a close recordof each colony. Have this rec- 
ord state the strength of each colony in both bees and 
brood. Estimate the number of combs the bees can nicely 
cover, and the number of combs of brood. Do not fall into 
the error of recording four combs of brood simply because 
there is brood in four, but each not over half filled. Esti- 
mate the brood as to how many /u// combs it equals, and not 
the number of combs containing brood. Apply the same 
method to the amount of bees and honey. In estimating 
honey, if a comb should be extra thick and have probably 
twice the weight of an average one, make your record show 
the number of combs average. Any practical apiarist 
knows at a glance about what is an average full comb. 


In my regular manipulations through the spring I fol- 
low these rules in recording, and the entry is usually made 
on a scrap of section in the top of the hive—my hives are so 
constructed that I can so keep the record-board. I have 
also practiced using book-entries, keeping the hive number 
in the book. These entries are always in abbreviation. I 
have a settled rule as to the order of the entry, here is the 
order: Month, day of month, amount of bees, amount of 
brood, and amount of honey. Having this as the order 
always, a system of figures serves the purpose as wellasa 
great lot of words. 

On April first I probably examine a colony. My record 
would read something like this: 4-1, 3-2-4. This means bees 
to cover normally 3 combs, 2 full combs of brood (this brood 
may be in3 or 4combs), and the equivalent to 4 combs of 
honey. If Iclip the queen I mark in addition, ‘“‘ cpd,’’ or 
for swarming, ‘‘ smd,”’ etc. 

I do not think this all unimportant. It is very impor- 
tant that you know the condition of every colony in the ex- 
periment, else you draw false conclusions, get erroneous 
ideas, and promulgate false theories. Any apiarist who 
will bring himself to the details of an experiment like this, 
will be well repaid in becoming more thorough and expert 
in his apicultural work. 

During the building-up process prior to the harvest, 
much will depend upon the management of the experiment 
colonies. I said the queens should be very like in age and 
general characteristics. The reason for this is that queens 
of varying ages—especially if some be very young and one 
aged—the old queen may fail in the midst of the experiment 
when too late to remedy the trouble, and such a thing would 
very seriously affect the accuracy of the result. Do not 
have a failing queen in the experiment. 

Having started with colonies well nigh alike, try to keep 
them equal all the time. Many and many a queen just as 
good every way as her rivals in the apiary, falls behind be- 
cause of environments. Previous manipulation or circum- 
stances may have hampered her so that she had less bees to 
winter, and so would necessarily have a weaker colony to 
sustain her in the spring and be one to three weeks behind 
in breeding up through the spring. To avoid this trouble, 
or rather to remedy it, when one colony seems not able to 
keep up with the rest, take from ‘the strongest bees and 
brood to help the weaker, preferably taking dees rather 
than brood. The reason for taking bees is, the queen that 
is getting behind may not have bees enough to care for 
brood as fast as she would lay. A very common reason why 
queens lay sparingly in spring is because there are not bees 
sufficient to care for the brood. Try to judge of a queen 
whether she lacks natural vigor or simply needs more 
workers, and if the latter, give workers; but if the former, 
give both brood and workers, thus adding vigorous workers 
equalizing both in numbers and stamina. Keep the colo- 


nies equal, and make thementer the harvest equal in num- 
bers, age and vigor. 
I shall not discuss in minute details all the little things 
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in the prior work, as to how each manipulation must be per- 
formed, etc, but having pointed out what is necessary to 
accomplish I leave the rest to the experimenter. Make sure 
that each colony has an equal chance; if they become un- 
equal make them equal in bees, brood, stores, size of hive, 
and opportunities for work. Be sure to keep a record of a// 
that happens to the colony—brood or bees added or taken, 
whether queen failed or lackt vigor, day and date of every- 
thing affecting individual colonies. 

At swarming-time comes the greatest difficulty of all. 
Oh, for absolute control of swarming! We can equalize 
bees, brood and stores, but we cannot so well control the 
swarming matter, yet this is important to do else we lose in 
a large measure the previous work so far as accuracy in re- 
sults is concerned. If one colony swarms, all the others 
should do so, and do it at the sametime. I see no way out 
of this difficulty save to simply forestall a// swarming, or, 
instead, cause a// to swarm, and on or neareven date. A 
part run for comb and a part for extracted makes it harder 
to manage. The comb-honey colonies will be almost sure 
to swarm, while few, or possibly not any, of those run for 
extracted would do so. 

As for myself, I think I would unqueen and control 
swarming that way; but for those who may have a fall flow 
it would not do to unqueen in the early flowif the colony 
was expected to do good work in the late season. I think I 
should recommend unqueening for those who have but one 
comparatively short flow, and those having two flows, or 
one very long one of eight weeks or more, to introduce cells 
into each of the colonies, doing so just as they are likely to 
begin cell-building in any of the colonies, and give all alike 
and at the same time. The cells introduced should be un- 
sealed, and perhaps two or three to each colony, for if given 
sealed some might not be willing to accept. I think un- 
sealed cells—especially three or four: days before sealing 
age—would be almost certain of acceptance, and also almost 
sure to cause swarming. 

The fact that swarming makes a difference in the honey- 
gathering work, first by time lost a/ swarming-lime, and, 
second, by causing the swarm to build comb where ready- 
made combs are not supplied, would make comparative re- 
sults very unsatisfactory indeed asa basis upon which to 
build. It is imperative that in every singletest the colonies 
must be alike in every way, or nearly so. Better that many 
apiarists simultaneously perform these experiments, each 
upon a few colonies more or less as he may be able, and 
each do a thorough job. Ten apiaristsin as many loca- 
tions, and each using 10 colonies, 5 to each side, would give 
us 100 colonies in the test, and in varied conditions. I hope 
that 20 or 30 at least will take up the work and join me in 
experimenting. 

In my next article I will continue detailing other experi- 
ments. Meanwhile I would be glad to receive postal cards 
from any apiarists willing to help. I expect each to keep a 
record of the work showing in detail how it was done and 
the results, and a copy of the record sent tome. After re- 
ceiving these reports I will compile the whole and place the 
same before the readers of this journal. It will help all bee- 
keepers, and, most of all, we who do the work. 

. Loveland, Colo. 
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Value of Bees to Fruit—Other Items. 
BY H. S. PRICE. 


HAVE noticed the Editor’s kind invitation for sub- 

scribers to write their experience with bees, the way they 

have them packt for winter, etc., and I thought ere this 
I would have written my experience. I rather expect, tho, 
next winter I will be better able to give an account of my- 
self (or rather the bees), as last season was a very poor one 
for bees, and for fruit, too. Poor for fruit because we had 
so much rain that the bees could not get to the orchards to 
fertilize the blossoms. There was plenty of bloom, but it 
requires something besides just the mere bloom to make 
fruit—it must be fertilized. 

We had one or two nice days during pear and cherry 
bloom, and the bees got to work on them, so we hada nice 
crop of each, but the apple crop was a failure. This is 
quite a fruit country, apples being the main crop, and when 
we have a failure in apples it means almost a failure in 
everything else. 

I do not want to leave the impression that apples are 
all that is raised here, where everything grows in abun- 
dance, but we feel a failure in apples, I think, worse than 
anything else. 

I have the management of the Plunkett Hill Fruit Farm 





at this place, and I sold, last season, $16.25 worth of fruit. 
It should have been that many hundred dollars, but the rain 
kept the bees in so they could not fertilize the blossoms, so 
we had only ‘‘a drop in the bucket.’’ 

I was the only one that had any fruit to sell in this sec- 
tion of the country, and if it were not for my bees I don't 
think I would have had 16 cents worth of fruit. Iam, as 
you will see, a firm believer in my bees. 

I have two reasons for keeping bees—pleasure and 
profit. Pleasure is derived from working with them, and 
watching them work; profit from the honey and the pol- 
lenization of the fruit. I have 24 colonies, all in modern 
hives. I expect to increase to 50 next season. Last season 
was my first in this section of the State. I know of no rea- 
son why bees will not pay, and pay big, for the extra work 
they may cause any one here. 

We had bees at home (southeastern Missouri), and they 
paid there, and I think this a much better country for honey 
than that. The main things here for honey are fruits, lin- 
den, white clover, smartweed and Spanish-needle (commonly 
called ‘‘ yellow blossom ’”’). The latter is the most produc- 
tive of all. In the fall there are thousands of acres of it 
here—it just looks like fields of gold. It lasts about four 
weeks, and the flow is surely great. It brings to mind the 
poet who wrote— 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


There are acres and acres of it that bees never get to sip 
the nectar from a single blossom, there being no neces- 
sity for them going far from home—they have all they can 
do right at their door. 

I have the 5-banded Italians to gather honey for me. | 
think they are by far the best bees. All those who want 
hybrids can have them, but I want the pure Italians. I 
think they are better workers, easily handled, and so much 
prettier than the hybrid or black bees. 

I will sometime in the future write an article on the 
hive I use, and why. Livingston Co., Mo. 

















Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
(Continued from page 55.) 


The Presidgnt’s Annual Address. 


Another year has past, and we are again in annual ses 
sion of our Association. Iam glad tomeet you, and rejoice 
that we have had a reasonably prosperous year. True, wi 
cannot boast of large crops, yet there has been a decided 
improvement over the past few seasons. So far as I have 
had reports from the various parts of the State, our general 
crop has been a fair One, and when compared with the aver- 
age of the States we have no reason to complain. The fail- 
ure in other States has redounded to our advantage by mak- 
ing a market for what crop we have. 

We have reason to rejoice in the fact that our Associa 
tion now numbers a membership of some 150, the largest 
membership ever attained. This growth is very encourag- 
ing, for it betokens a better condition of bee-culture in all 
parts of the State. 

What has caused this increase of membership and ger- 
eral interest? Let me say to you, work. Ido not wantt 
seem personal nor a flatterer, but I do want the members of 
this Association to know that our very worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, has performed a labor of love. He 
has been untiring and unselfish in his labors in guarding 
and furthering the interests of this Association and the 
whole apicultural interests of this State. Your Executive 


Board and the general committees have workt togethert 
make our Association second to none—not even the National 

Editor York, of the American Bee Journal, has very 
materially assisted in our work, and this Association is wr 
der obligation to him, which obligation I hope will be fait! 
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fully discharged. Ina recent letter from Mr. York, he says 
that he always looks forward with much interest to the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of this Association, and that he 
ranks it next to the National association reports, and ex- 
presses a desire that the report of this meeting be sent in to 
appear in his journal. ; 

Colorado apiarists are lookt up to, and so is our product. 
I say this not to boast, but for our encouragement. Instead 
of being puft up let us rather be humbled, remembering 
that to whom much is given of the same much is required. 

It is my sincere desire that this Association shall con- 
tinue to grow in both membership and influence, until every 
apiarist in the State shall be enrolled as a member, and 
until there shall be a full and harmonious co-operation in 
the conduct of all our apicultural affairs. 

Why do I desire this general interest—why encourage 
others to success when it is so hard now to find a market 
for our product? Know you not that freedom is and has 
been the foundation-stone—yea, is at the very bottom of our 
national prosperity ? Could I monopolize the honey-produc- 
tion of this State, I should thereby femporarily advance my 
own financial interests, but in my doing so I should neces- 
sarily impoverish each of you as producers, and it is com- 
mon-sense and the soundest of reason that to impoverish 
ninety-nine one-hundreths of the bee-keepers of our State 
not only affects these same bee-keepers, but many others in 
other pursuits as well, and eventually my monopolizing 
folly comes back as a curse on my own head. My product 
must sell if I continue to prosper, and only a prosperous 
people can buy my product. Were it not for the equalizing 
sffects of panics and hard times we would, as a business 
ommunity, quickly become slaves to the greedy, and soon 
he whole mass go down to one common grave. 

Yes, your prosperity means mine, and I want you to 
prosper. The growth of this Association means that you 
will be aided to prosperity. I say you will be aided, for this 
ssociation cannot bring you prosperity against all other 
influences, but it can Ae/p. A large membership means 
more money to do the work of the Association. I want to 

all your attention to the fact that not one of us knows the 
burden and expense that is upon our Secretary in keeping 
the books of this Association, and in correspondence, and 
the time given to thought in solving the problems that are 
for our interests, and yet it has been freely given. I desire 
to see, this year, this Association grow to a membership of 
many hundreds, and a treasury of hundreds, and that out 
of that treasury our official servant, the Secretary, get an 
allowance that will justify him in working for our inter- 
ests. This would be proper, just and right. 

Shall we make the effort, or shall we not? Who will 
volunteer to do missionary work in the various parts of the 
State? Icommend tothis Association the plan of getting 
some good member in each location to ‘‘ missionate ”’ in get- 
ting members. I shall charge upon my successor to see 
that the will of this Association be carried out, and upon 
the members that they rustle and helpin both money and 
work. If each one who is now a member shall get, during 
the next year, as many new members as has your humble 
servant during the past year, our next annual meeting 
should see on our roll near 1,000 names. 

fam not offering any visionary scheme, but a business 
proposition that can be carried out if we put ourselves to 
the task. Iask that before we adjourn from this meeting 
we shall each pledge ourselves to the work, and begin the 
action that shall see not less than 500 stubs on the Secre- 
tary’s membership receipt book. R. C. AIKIN. 

























A discussion then ensued on giving the Secretary a 
compensation. All were in favor of the idea, but as the 
’ condition of the treasury did not justify it, the matter had 
, to be dropt. A motion was made to confera loving cup 
upon the Secretary as a token of gratitude, but at his urgent 
request it was withdrawn. 
The Secretary then made a verbal report of the work 
) during the year, mentioning in particular the soliciting of 
' new members, which resulted in a total membership of 154 ; 
F the efforts made to create a marketing organization, and 
J concluding with a statement of expenses and receipts. 
le A vote of thanks was then extended to Prof. Gillette, 
e and he was made an honorary member for next year. 


A DISCUSSION ON FOUL BROOD. 


t Mr. M. A. Gill had been down on the program for an 
il sete foul brood, but had concluded to leave it to Mr. 
“oster. 


Mr. Gill said he had been inspector for three years 


in One locality where there was a great deal of foul brood, 
he but it had been confined to that region by a sort of quaran- 











tine, bee-keepers agreeing not to buy or ship out from there. 
Mr. Foster spoke of the unwillingness of the Boulder 
county commissioners to pay for the work done. 

Mr. Gill—If any work is done, a good deal is done 
gratuitously. If five bee-keepers in the county think the 
disease exists, an inspector can be appointed ; and, if ap- 
pointed, his compensation must be allowed under the 
statute. From my experience on the Western Slope; I 
would not advise any one to use a hive again which has not 
been disinfected. 

Mr. Foster—Mr. Adams has more than he can do in 
Boulder county. He is expected to oversee 18,000 colonies. 

Mr. Foster then exhibited a map of the vicinity of 
Boulder, comprising an area of about six by eight miles, 
with a large number of locations markt where foul brood 
exists, and stated how many cases were in each yard. One 
apiary had about 70 colonies infected out of a total of 140. 
There are not over two persons in the territory mapt who 
will send for an inspector. They are careless and indifferent. 

H. Rauchfuss—A provision in the law says the inspec- 
tor has to go where he knows foul brood exists. 

J. E. Lyon—Does the inspector have to go 
called on ? 

Mr. Gill—He does. 

Pres. Aikin—Section 3 of the law says; ‘‘ Every bee- 
keeper or other person who shall be aware of the existence 
of foul brood, eitherin his own apiary or elsewhere, shall 
immediately notify the County Inspector of Bees, if there 
be one, and if not the Secretary of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, of the existence of such disease, and 
in default of so doing shall on summary conviction before a 
Justice of the Peace, be liable toa fine of $5 and costs.” 
Section 4 says: ‘‘On receiving notice from any source, in 
any apiary in his county, of the disease known as foul 
brood, or any other infectious or contagious disease of bees, 
the County Inspector of Bees shall forthwith inspect each 
colony of bees and all hives.’’ 

Mr. Adams—Suppose a man comes to me and orders me 
to inspect when it is freezing hard. 

’ Mr. Martin—Is there any penalty if the inspector does 
not do his duty ? 

Mr. Gill—After the inspector has been notified he is 
amenable to the law as well as the owner. On the Western 
Slope men watcht me to find out any delinquency. 

Mr. Lyon—I have askt Mr. Adams to go half-a-dozen 
times. Am I the man to ask him to go in freezing weather ? 
Suppose it is freezing. Let us wipe out the inspector if he 
is no good. If he refused to go when it was too cold, why 


when 


did he not go when the weather was favorable? We are 
overrun by foul brood. I do not mean to be personal. 
Mr. Adams—I understand that. That is all right. But 


every one of the days that Mr. Lyon came, the wind was 
blowing from the north, and it was cold. 

Pres. Aikin—This is simply a difference in judgment be- 
tween two men. That point of the proper time was over- 
lookt in the law. If particular colonies are known to be 
diseased, then any time will do. But whoever formulated 
the law didn’t think of that. 

L,. Booth—The law is allright. The official is not ex- 
pected to do his duty atan unseasonable time, but within a 
reasonable time and in a reasonable manner. 

Pres. Aikin—You are correct. 

Mr. Gill—The time of visit is usually agreed upon be- 
tween the owner and the inspector. Usually there is no 
brood in the hives at the time referred to. The best time to 
inspect is when bees fly freely. I have inspected 3,100 col- 
onies without a veil. There is always some time between 
June and January to inspect. One man can order the in- 
spector to go to any part of the county. 

Pres. Aikin—The law does not contemplate the unrea- 
sonable, but the point might be brought up whether a cer- 
tain course is reasonable or unreasonable. 

Mr. Foster—Early last spring I sent for Mr. Adams. 
He said the weather was not fit. I put up a tent anda stove, 
and he came. I think Mr. Adams-‘does well with 18,000 col- 
onies. At every sixth or seventh house, one sees bees. If 
he stops at every house he spends half his time calling. If 
he does not, he misses a good many. I say, take a small 
district and do it well. 

Mr. Gill—Wisconsin claims the best law. One inspec- 
tor does it all. The work can be thoroughly done. One in- 
spector can find all the bees diseased. If I found no disease, 
I spent little time. 

Mr. Honnett—Assessors make a list of products not 
taxt. They could add bees, and the inspector could get his 
information from them. 

Mr. Adams—When my commissioners say, ** You've got 
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in the prior work, as to how each manipulation must be per- 
formed, etc, but having pointed out what is necessary to 
accomplish I leave the rest to the experimenter. Make sure 
that each colony has an equal chance; if they become un- 
equal make them equal in bees, brood, stores, size of hive, 
and opportunities for work. Be sure to keep a record of a// 
that happens to the colony—brood or bees added or taken, 
whether queen failed or lackt vigor, day and date of every- 
thing affecting individual colonies. 

At swarming-time comes the greatest difficulty of all. 
Oh, for absolute control of swarming! We can equalize 
bees, brood and stores, but we cannot so well control the 
swarming matter, yet this is important to do else we lose in 
a large measure the previous work so far as accuracy in re- 
sults is concerned. If one colony swarms, all the others 
should do so, and do it at the sametime. I see no way out 
of this difficulty save to simply forestall a// swarming, or, 
instead, cause ¢// to swarm, and on or near even date. A 
part run for comb and a part for extracted makes it harder 
to manage. The comb-honey colonies will be almost sure 
to swarm, while few, or possibly not any, of those run for 
extracted would do so. 

As for myself, I think I would unqueen and control 
swarming that way; but for those who may have a fall flow 
it would not do to unqueen in the early flow if the colony 
was expected to do good work in the late season. I think I 
should recommend unqueening for those who have but one 
comparatively short flow, and those having two flows, or 
one very long one of eight weeks or more, to introduce cells 
into each of the colonies, doing so just as they are likely to 
begin cell-building in any of the colonies, and give all alike 
and at the same time. The cells introduced should be un- 
sealed, and perhaps two or three to each colony, for if given 
sealed some might not be willing to accept. I think un- 
sealed cells—especially three or four: days before sealing 
age—would be almost certain of acceptance, and also almost 
sure to cause swarming. 

The fact that swarming makes a difference in the honey- 
gathering work, first by time lost a/ swarming-time, and, 
second, by causing the swarm to build comb where ready- 
made combs are not supplied, would make comparative re- 
sults very unsatisfactory indeed asa basis upon which to 
build. It is imperative that in every single test the colonies 
must be alike in every way, or nearly so. Better that many 
apiarists simultaneously perform these experiments, each 
upon a few colonies more or less as he may be able, and 
each do a thorough job. Ten apiaristsin as many loca- 
tions, and each using 10 colonies, 5 to each side, would give 
us 100 colonies in the test, and in varied conditions. I hope 
that 20 or 30 at least will take up the work and join me in 
experimenting. 

In my next article I will continue detailing other experi- 
ments. Meanwhile I would be glad to receive postal cards 
from any apiarists willing to help. I expect each to keep a 
record of the work showing in detail how it was done and 
the results, and a copy of the record sent tome. After re- 
ceiving these reports I will compile the whole and place the 
same before the readers of this journal. It will help all bee- 
keepers, and, most of all, we who do the work. 

° Loveland, Colo. 


$$ 


Value of Bees to Fruit—Other Items. 
BY H. S. PRICE. 


HAVE noticed the Editor’s kind invitation for sub- 

scribers to write their experience with bees, the way they 

have them packt for winter, etc., andI thought ere this 
I would have written my experience. I rather expect, tho, 
next winter I will be better able to give an account of my- 
self (or rather the bees), as last season was a very poor one 
for bees, and for fruit, too. Poor for fruit because we had 
so much rain that the bees could not get to the orchards to 
fertilize the blossoms. There was plenty of bloom, but it 
requires something besides just the mere bloom to make 
fruit—it must be fertilized. 

We had one or two nice days during pear and cherry 
bloom, and the bees got to work on them, so we had a nice 
crop of each, but the apple crop was a failure. This is 
quite a fruit country, apples being the main crop, and when 
we have a failure in apples it means almost a failure in 
everything else. 

I do not want to leave the impression that apples are 
all that is raised here, where everything grows in abun- 
dance, but we feela failure in apples, I think, worse than 
anything else. 

I have the management of the Plunkett Hill Fruit Farm 





at this place, and I sold, last season, $16.25 worth of fruit. 
It should have been that many hundred dollars, but the rain 
kept the bees in so they could not fertilize the blossoms, so 
we had only ‘‘a drop in the bucket.”’ 

I was the only one that had any fruit to sell in this sec- 
tion of the country, and if it were not for my bees I don’t 
think I would have had 16 cents worth of fruit. Iam, as 
you will see, a firm believer in my bees. 

I have two reasons for keeping bees—pleasure and 
profit. Pleasure is derived from working with them, and 
watching them work; profit from the honey and the pol- 
lenization of the fruit. I have 24 colonies, aJl in modern 
hives. I expect to increase to 50 next season. Last season 
was my first in this section of the State. I know of no rea- 
son why bees will not pay, and pay big, for the extra work 
they may cause any one here. 

We had bees at home (southeastern Missouri), and they 
paid there, and I think this a much better country for honey 
than that. The main things here for honey are fruits, lin- 
den, white clover, smartweed and Spanish-needle (commonly 
called *‘ yellow blossom”). The latter is the most produc- 
tive of all. In the fall there are thousands of acres of it 
here—it just looks like fields of gold. It lasts about four 
weeks, and the flow is surely great. It brings to mind the 
poet who wrote— 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


There are acres and acres of it that bees never get to sip 
the nectar from a single blossom, there being no neces- 
sity for them going far from home—they have all they can 
do right at their door. 

I have the 5-banded Italians to gather honey for me. | 
think they are by far the best bees. All those who want 
hybrids can have them, but I want the pure Italians. | 
think they are better workers, easily handled, and so much 
prettier than the hybrid or black bees. 

I will sometime in the future write an article on the 
hive I use, and why. Livingston Co., Mo. 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
(Continued from page 55.) 


The Presidgnt’s Annual Address. 


Another year has past, and we are again in annual ses 
sion of our Association. Iam glad tomeet you, and rejoice 
that we have had a reasonably prosperous year. True, wi 
cannot boast of large crops, yet there has beena decided 
improvement over the past few seasons. So far as I have 
had reports from the various parts of the State, our general 
crop has been a fair One, and when compared with the aver- 
age of the States we have no reason to complain. The fail- 
ure in other States has redounded to our advantage by mak- 
ing a market for what crop we have. 

We have reason to rejoice in the fact that our Associa 
tion now numbers a membership of some 150, the largest 
membership ever attained. This growth is very encourag: 
ing, for it betokens a better condition of bee-culture in all 
parts of the State. 

What has caused this increase of membership and ger- 
eral interest? Let me say to you, work. Ido not wantt 
seem personal nor a flatterer, but I do want the members o/ 
this Association to know that our very worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, has performed a labor of love. He 
has been untiring and unselfish in his labors in guarding 
and furthering the interests of this Association and tht 





whole apicultural interests of this State. Your Executive 
Board and the general committees have workt togethert 
make our Association second to none—not even the Nationa! 

Editor York, of the American Bee Journal, has very 
materially assisted in our work, and this Association is ut 
der obligation to him, which obligation I hope will be fait! 
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fully discharged. Ina recent letter from Mr. York, he says 
that he always looks forward with much interest to the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of this Association, and that he 
ranks it next to the National association reports, and ex- 
presses a desire that the report of this meeting be sent in to 
appear in his journal. : 

Colorado apiarists are lookt up to, and so is our product. 
I say this not to boast, but for our encouragement. Instead 
of being puft up let us rather be humbled, remembering 
that to whom much is given of the same much is required. 

It is my sincere desire that this Association shall con- 
tinue to grow in both membership and influence, until every 
apiarist in the State shall be enrolled as a member, and 
until there shall be a full and harmonious co-operation in 
the conduct of all our apicultural affairs. 

Why do I desire this general interest—why encourage 
others to success when it is so hard now to find a market 
for our product ? Know you not that freedom is and has 
been the foundation-stone—yea, is at the very bottom of our 
national prosperity ? Could I monopolize the honey-produc- 
tion of this State, I should thereby femporarily advance my 
own financial interests, but in my doing so I should neces- 
sarily impoverish each of you as producers, and it is com- 
mon-sense and the soundest of reason that to impoverish 
ninety-nine one-hundreths of the bee-keepers of our State 
not only affects these same bee-keepers, but many others in 
other pursuits as well, and eventually my monopolizing 
folly comes back as a curse on my own head. My product 
must sell if I continue to prosper, and only a prosperous 
people can buy my product. Were it not for the equalizing 
effects of panics and hard times we would, as a business 
community, quickly become slaves to the greedy, and soon 
the whole mass go down to one common grave. 

Yes, your prosperity means mine, and I want you to 
prosper. The growth of this Association means that you 
will be aided to prosperity. I say you will be aided, for this 
Association cannot bring you prosperity against all other 
influences, but it can Ae/p. A large membership means 
more money to do the work of the Association. I want to 
call your attention to the fact that not one of us knows the 
burden and expense that is upon our Secretary in keeping 
the books of this Association, and in correspondence, and 
the time given to thought in solving the problems that are 
for our interests, and yet it has been freely given. I desire 
to see, this year, this Association grow to a membership of 
many hundreds, and a treasury of hundreds, and that out 
of that treasury our official servant, the Secretary, get an 
allowance that will justify him in working for our inter- 
ests. This would be proper, just and right. 

Shall we make the effort, or shall we not? Who will 
volunteer to do missionary work in the various parts of the 
State? Icommend tothis Association the plan of getting 
some good member in each location to ‘‘ missionate ”’ in get- 
ting members. I shall charge upon my successor to see 
that the willof this Association be carried out, and upon 
the members that they rustle and help in both money and 
work. If each one who is now a member shall get, during 
the next year, as many new members as has your humble 
servant during the past year, our next annual meeting 
should see on our roll near 1,000 names. 
lam not offering any visionary scheme, but a business 
proposition that can be carried out if we put ourselves to 
the task. Iask that before we adjourn from this meeting 
we shall each pledge ourselves to the work, and begin the 
action that shall see not less than 500 stubs on the Secre- 
tary’s membership receipt book. R. C. AITKIN. 


A discussion then ensued on giving the Secretary a 
compensation. All were in favor of the idea, but as the 
condition of the treasury did not justify it, the matter had 
to be dropt. A motion was made to confera loving cup 
upon the Secretary as a token of gratitude, but at his urgent 
request it was withdrawn. 
_ The Secretary then made a verbal report of the work 
uring the year, mentioning in particular the soliciting of 
new members, which resulted in a total membership of 154 ; 
the efforts made to create a marketing organization, and 
concluding with a statement of expenses and receipts. 
A vote of thanks was then extended to Prof. Gillette, 
and he was made an honorary member for next year. 


A DISCUSSION ON FOUL BROOD. 


__ Mr. M. A. Gill had been down on the program for an 
address on foul brood, but had concluded to leave it to Mr. 
Foster. Mr. Gill said he had been inspector for three years 
in one locality where there was a great deal of foul brood, 
but it had been confined to that region by a sort of quaran- 











tine, bee-keepers agreeing not to buy or ship out from there. 
Mr. Foster spoke of the unwillingness of the Boulder 
county commissioners to pay for the work done. 

Mr. Gill—If any work is done, a good deal is done 
gratuitously. If five bee-keepers in the county think the 
disease exists, an inspector can be appointed ; and, if ap- 
pointed, his compensation must be allowed under the 
statute. From my experience on the Western Slope; I 
would not advise any one to use a hive again which has not 
been disinfected. 

Mr. Foster—Mr. Adams has more than he can do in 
Boulder county. He is expected to oversee 18,000 colonies. 

Mr. Foster then exhibited a map of the vicinity of 
Boulder, comprising an area of about six by eight miles, 
with a large number of locations markt where foul brood 
exists, and stated how many cases were in each yard. One 
apiary had about 70 colonies infected out of a total of 140. 
There are not over two persons in the territory mapt who 
will send for an inspector. They are careless and indifferent. 

H. Rauchfuss—A provision in the law says the inspec- 
tor has to go where he knows foul brood exists. 

J. E. Lyon—Does the inspector have to go when 
called on ? 

Mr. Gill—He does. 

Pres. Aikin—Section 3 of the law says; ‘‘ Every bee- 
keeper or other person who shall be aware of the existence 
of foul brood, eitherin his own apiary or elsewhere, shall 
immediately notify the County Inspector of Bees, if there 
be one, and if not the Secretary of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, of the existence of such disease, and 
in default of so doing shall on summary conviction before a 
Justice of the Peace, be liable toa fine of $5 and costs.’’ 
Section 4 says: ‘‘ On receiving notice from any source, in 
any apiary in his county, of the disease known as foul 
brood, or any other infectious or contagious disease of bees, 
the County Inspector of Bees shall forthwith inspect each 
colony of bees and all hives.’’ 

Mr. Adams—Suppose a man comes to me and orders me 
to inspect when it is freezing hard. 

* Mr. Martin—Is there any penalty if the inspector does 
not do his duty ? 

Mr. Gill—After the inspector has been notified he is 
amenable to the law as well as the owner. On the Western 
Slope men watcht me to find out any delinquency. 

Mr. Lyon—lI have askt Mr. Adams togo half-a-dozen 
times. Am I the man to ask him to go in freezing weather ? 
Suppose it is freezing. Let us wipe out the inspector if he 
is no good. If he refused to go when it was too cold, why 
did he not go when the weather was favorable? We are 
overrun by foul brood. I do not mean to be personal. 

Mr. Adams—I understand that. Thatisall right. But 
every one of the days that Mr. Lyon came, the wind was 
blowing from the north, and it was cold. 

Pres. Aikin—This is simply a difference in judgment be- 
tween two men. That point of the proper time was over- 
lookt in the law. If particular colonies are known to be 
diseased, then any time will do. But whoever formulated 
the law didn’t think of that. 

L,. Booth—The law is allright. The official is not ex- 
pected to do his duty atan unseasonable time, but within a 
reasonable time and in a reasonable manner. 

Pres. Aikin—You are correct. 

Mr. Gill—The time of visit is usually agreed upon be- 
tween the owner and the inspector. Usually there is no 
brood in the hives at the time referred to. The best time to 
inspect is when bees fly freely. I have inspected 3,100 col- 
onies without a veil. There is always some time between 
June and January to inspect. One man can order the in- 
spector to go to any part of the county. 

Pres. Aikin—The law does not contemplate the unrea- 
sonable, but the point might be brought up whether a cer- 
tain course is reasonable or unreasonable. 

Mr. Foster—Early last spring I sent for Mr. Adams. 
He said the weather was not fit. I put up a tent anda stove, 
and he came. I think Mr. Adams ‘does well with 18,000 col- 
onies. At every sixth or seventh house, one sees bees. If 
he stops at every house he spends half his time calling. If 
he does not, he misses a good many. I say, take a small 
district and do it well. 

Mr. Gill—Wisconsin claims the best law. One inspec- 
tor does it all. The work can be thoroughly done. One in- 
spector can find all the bees diseased. If I found no disease, 
I spent little time. 

Mr. Honnett—Assessors make a list of products not 
taxt. They could add bees, and the inspector could get his 
information from them. 

Mr. Adams—When my commissioners say, ** You’ve got 
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to keep down the expenses,’’ I haven’t got the money to 
fight Boulder county and support myself and family. 

Mr. Gill—And somebody else says to confine the inspec- 
tor to $200 expenses—-but the commissioners can’t go 
against the law. 

Mr. Rhodes—They do in some counties, but it is not the 
law that they should. 

Mr. Adams—I’m hunting the man who gets $200. 

Pres. Aikin—I have here some samples of combs in- 
fected with foul brood in an advanced stage after it has 
dried up. There is another disease like foul brood, and the 
test is the elasticity of the matter. But the dead brown 
matter at the bottom of the cells is a pretty good indication. 

The samples referred to were put upin a securely en- 
closed box of glass and wood, the glass being on both sides, 
next to the faces of the combs. 

The reading of the Inspectors’ Reports followed, which 
are here put together and tabulated : 




















INSPECTOR. COUNTY. sé 

o 2 

V4 

ee eee Mesa ...... 2.921 69 49 | 20 
a ae ee Larimer ... 47 3 a) ee 

Chas. Adama....... |. aa 37 7 3 + 

Mrs. A. J. Barber.. Montezuma 203 20 17 3 
J; @. Ad@ams....... ee eee a a ee Deere 

D. S. Jenkins ...... SS See ee es Rs Rr! 

Peter Kranz ....... ee 586 Be) SR ee 

ae Se. are | Arapahoe .. 484 15 10 4 

Significant totals, |4,885| 233 | 80 31 





During the last season there was no inspector in Jeffer- 
son county. 

Mr. Gill added to his report these remarks: ‘ The dis- 
ease is still confined to one locality in the county, namely 
about Fruita. Thorough work has been done in this locality, 
but the infection seems to be among the wild bees of the 
community, so that nothing but eternal vigilance will ever 
stamp it out there; however, people in that section seem 
desirous to rid themselves of the pest, and are ever ready 
to assist in stamping out the disease.”’ : 

Mr. Aikin also reported for his county that six hives 
where bees had died were ordered treated. ~ 

Mr. Jenkins, of Bent county, reported that he had only 
inspected for foul brood, and found none; but there is con- 
siderable paralysis, tho only a few serious cases. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted, and also 
the following 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 


PERMANENT HONEY EXHIBITS. 


Your committee would most respectfully report that we 
visited the Board of Capitol Managers, and made known 
our wishes as to a place in the building and a suitable case 
to make our permanent exhibit. We were courteously re- 
ceived, and assured that we could have the space and the 
receptacle. 

Owing to some personal influence of which the commit- 
tee do not wish to speak at present, all of our work has been 
of no avail. 

\ J. H. RHODEs, 

(J. B. ADAms, 
{Continued next week.) 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A. 


H. RAUCHFUWss, 


Commtittee J. E. Lyon 
. 4* 4 ove 


York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 100 for 
$1.00 ; 250 for $2.25 ; for $4.00. cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 


ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


~ 
cents; 


500 For 25 





QUES 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.} 











Moving Bees a Short Distance to Winter. 


Most bee-keepers winter their bees on the summer 
stands in this locality, but Ialways give mine some pro- 
tection and generally move them toa sheltered place. I 
dig into a bank just enough to level the place for the hives, 
and set a row of hives on a 2x4 edgewise, and if the bank is 
high enough I put another tier of hives on top. 

I move some of the hives from 30 to 200 feet from the 
summer stands to winter quarters, and our bees have a 
flight every few days all winter. Of course, some of them 
get muddled up in the first flight that they have, by being 
moved so short’a distance. Do you think it isan error to 
move them ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—The mixing up of a few bees will make little 
difference, for what one colony loses another will gain. If 
there isa great deal of excitement it sometimes happens 
that a hive may be almost entirely deserted, and of course 
that’s bad. There is a possibility, too, that the presence of 
a lot of strange bees may endanger the life of the queen, 
but asarule I think you will find little loss from either 
cause. To help hold each colony to its own hive, it may do 
some good to put a board up close before the entrance. so 
the bees can get out only by going around the board. 


Question on Contraction. 





In contracting a 10-frame brood-chamber, say to seven 
frames, will the bees be likely to build combs to the bottom 
of the section-holders ? NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—The simple fact of contracting from 10 to7 
frames would probably have little todo in the matter. In 
either case, with plenty of super room and proper spaces be- 
tween brood-chamber and super, you will have a minimum 
of bur-combs, while you will be likely to be troubled with 
them in either case if the bees are badly crowded for room. 


—__$—~+ >» 


Splints to Prevent Foundation Sagging 
Spacing Frames, Etc. 


1. What is your method of using wood splints for pre- 
venting sagging of foundation in brood-frames ? 

2. Will foundation cut to fill the frames, as you use it, 
cost more per pound than the regular size sent out ? 

3. Iam using Hoffman frames, but intend hereafter to 
make my own frames, and use staples for spacers, as the 
Hoffmans are badly propolized. I notice on page 7 you rec- 
ommend this style to ‘‘Illinois.’’” Would you advise me to 
change the Hoffmans that I have? I can dothis without 
much trouble, by sawing off the projection of the end-bars 
and substituting staples. 

4. If I do this, the staple will have to project 5-16 inch, 
since the top-bars are only 11-16 inch. Now, I wish to 
make my top-bars 1'%-inch, staple projecting 44-inch. When 
two of these frames with top-bars of different width come 
together, they will be 1-16 nearer at one end than at the 
other. Will this give trouble ? 

5. What is the best style of queen-excluder to use when 
hiving swarms on starters ? 

6. Why cannot the Root zinc be used in making the 
honey-board composed of alternate strips of wood and zinc? 
7. If you recommend this style, please describe it so 
that I can make it. NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The splints ordittle sticks are 1-16 square. 
and ‘g-inch shorter than the depth of the frame, inside 
measure. The paraphernalia needed to do the work are: 
A pair of pliers to lift the sticks out of the melted wax, a 
board to use as a presser, 4-inch shorter than the inside 
depth of the frame; three or four inches wide and 4 or %s- 
inch thick, with one edge kept well soakt in water so the 
wax will not stick to it, and a board %-inch thick just larg¢ 
enough to slip loosely inside the frame, having strips nailed 
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on the sides as stops so that the foundation will rest on the 
board while the frame rests on the stops. Puta bunch of 
the sticks in the heated wax. They will froth up at first 
because of the air and moisture in the wood. In a little 
while that will be cookt out and the wax will settle down 
clear. Then with the pliers lift a stick out of the wax and 
lay it on the foundation, and with the wet edge of the 
resser press it into the foundation. Being hot it will melt 
sts way into the foundation, and if prest too hard or too 
ong may cut the foundation in two. A little experience 
will enable you to doit right. It is perhaps well to heat 
he wax little more than enough to keep it melted, for if too 
ot there will not be so good a coating of wax on it, and if 
you use a stick not coated with wax at all the bees will dig 
but the stick. The sticks are put perpendicularly, one about 
an inch from each end, one in the middle and one on each 
side of the middle one-half way between it and the end one. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, where propolis is at all plenty. 
I don’t believe it would make any serious trouble. 
Probably the wood-zinc. 
6. It can. 
7. Make your wood-strips about 5-16 thick, an inch wide 
pr less, having a saw-kerf in each edge to receive the zinc. 
Put together so that your honey-board shall be flat on one 
side and the other side shall have the ends and sides \ 
hicker than the rest. That will make a bee-space between 
he honey-board and the super. 
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Getting an Italian Queen Early. 


Where can I get a good, cheap, Italian queen ? I want 
ne as early as Ican get it. I think I could introduce it in 
arch, or April atleast. I got a colony of black bees last 
pring, but they didn’t do well. It wasn’t a good honey 
ear, but there is an Italian colony right by the side of mine 
yhich gathered enough honey to nearly winter, and they 
re about twice as strong. They were started the same 
ime. I got one colony a year ago, and divided it, but in 
he fall one of them left, and in February the other died, so 
had to get another colony last spring. LIintend to keep 
n, allthe same, and make a bee-keeper of myself. The 
American Bee Journal is the only help I have, but it has 
been enough so far. MARY. 





























ANSWER.—Yes, you might introduce a queen in March 
reven in February, but all things considered it is not ad- 
visable. You'll be as well off if you get your queen in May, 
probably, running less risk in shipping, and by the time it 
will be advisable to get a queen you will see queens adver- 
ised by reliable dealers in this paper. 
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Alfalfa or Lucern—Van Deusen Self-Spacing Frames. 


1. [have read much in the American Bee Journal of 
alfalfa being so good a honey-plant in the West, but the 
veces do not tackle alfalfa in the Northern States or gather 

@eeenoney fromit. I was born in Germany, and can remember 
hat almost every farmer had a lucern (alfalfa) field. 
Twelve years ago I ordered some lucern seed from Milwau- 
kee. I noticed in the catalog that German lucern was priced 
lifferently from American alfalfa or sand lucern, so I think 
there must be a difference between lucern and alfalfa, for 
the bees do not visit my lucern. 

2. Years ago lI used the common hanging frames, but 
having much trouble with spacing and getting straight 
combs, Laskt a supply dealer for a self-spacing frame. He 
showed me one which he called the Van Deusen. This 
spaced above and below, by means of little irons fastened 
on each corner. This frame suits me best of all. I have 
seen the Hoffman but would not want it. The bees cannot 
fasten the Van Deusen frame tothe hive. What is the 
reason we do not hear anything in regard to this frame ? 
and why do bee-keepers not recommend it ? MICHIGAN. 


_ ANswErs.—1. It is likely that the difference is not in 
kind but in place. In this region I never saw bees on al- 
falfa, altho it is the same as that farther west. It is not 
uncommon for an imported article to differ in price from the 
home product, even when just the same. Bokhara clover 
seed is imported into this country and sells at a different 
price from that of sweet clover seed, altho Bokhara and 
Sweet clover are one and the same thing. 

_ 2. The Van Deusen spacers have been before the public 
for some years. Some agree with you in liking them, while 









others prefer the Hoffman or something else. I know of no 
special reason why more is not said about them, or why 
they are not recommended more, unless it be that a larger 
number have not preferred them. 





Leveling Down Combs. 


What kind of an instrument is used in leveling drawn 
combs iu sections? I understand the cells should not be 
over ¥%-inch in depth when the super is first put on. I can- 
not understand why it is not just as necessary to level down 
the cells of the extracting-combs after they have been com- 
pleted in the extractor. If good honey can be obtained by 
leaving full-depth cells in the extracting-chamber, why not 
leave deep cells in the super combs ? MAss. 


ANSWER.—Taylor’s comb-leveler is the tool. It costs 
$1.00, postpaid, $1.25. The object in leveling is to cut away 
the edge of the comb that has become darkened. That will 
explain to you why it is necessary to level sections and not 
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The Taylor Comb-Leveler. 


extracting-combs. The comb of the extracting-combs is 
not taken with the honey, hence there’s no need to cut any 
of itaway. Indeed, in most cases it would do no good, for 
you’d have to cut away all the comb to get rid of the dark 
part. 

Some have insisted strenuously that the comb of sec- 
tions should be leveled to % ofan inch. I don’t believe 
there ever was any good reason for that, and I have always 
held that all the leveling that was needed'‘was to get rid of 
the darkened part. If the comb is pure white clear out to 
the edges of the cells, there’s no need to cut any away, un- 
less in rare cases in which the cells are so deep that they 
would be built fast to the separator. I think this view is 
now held by those who have insisted most strongly on the 
¥-inch. 

a ee 


Preventing After-Swarming. 


I see by some of the bee-papers that one of the methods 
to prevent after-swarming is to place the primary swarm 
on the stand of the old hive, and remove the latter to a new 
location. It has also been found advisable to give the sur- 
plus cases to the new swarm. Now, in removing the surplus 
cases from the parent colony, is it best to rid them of bees 
before they are placed on the hive containing the new 
swarm, or should the supers be lifted off with the bees in 
them ? MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWER.—In taking the supers from the mother colony 
to give to the swarm, take bees and all. It’s easier, and it’s 
better. But if you do this when the swarm is first hived, 
there is danger that the queen may take up her abode in the 
supers unless barred by a queen-excluder. If no queen- 
excluder is used, better wait a day or two before putting the 
supers over the swarm. To make the plan more effective, 
it is better to put the old close beside the new one, and in 
about a week move the old hive to a new place. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
houey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee—$1.00 per Annum. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hatch; 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


BoarpD OF DirecTors—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. 
Dadant; W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’ when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 


fects a preceding sound. 





Journalistic Courtesy.—The editor of Gleanings says 
he subscribes to the statement we made some time ago, that 
apiarian editors should give more attention to the matter of 
journalistic courtesy than has apparently been done within 
the past few months. 





The Constitutional Amendments voted upon by the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union were all carried, and 
almost unanimously, ‘as follows: 

First Proposition—To change the word ‘‘ Union” in its 
name to ** Association.”’ 

Second Proposition—Fixing January 1 asthe time when 
the President, Vice-President and Secretary shall assume 
their respective offices, having been elected at the annual 
meeting preceding that date. 

Third Proposition—Making it the duty of the Treasurer 


to give 30 days’ notice of expiration of membership. 


The foreg 


oing amendments were recommended by the 
convention at Omaha last September. 

By the way, on page 633 of the Bee Journal for 1896, 
will be found a sample constitution that we were requested 
to submit for consideration, in which Art. I reads thus: 

* This organization shall be known as the ‘ United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Association.’ *’ 


So, after all, at least that much of our proposed consti- 
And it is all right. We tried at the 


Lincoln, Nebr., convention to keep the word ‘* Association ’ 


tution is now in force. 


in the name when the present constitution was adopted, but 


failed. 








Philadelphia in Contemplation.—Last 
ceived this from Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


week we re- 


Epitok AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL :—The following will 
explain itself. I have replied to it on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. A. B. MASON. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16, 1899. 
Dr. A. B. MASon 
Sec. U. S. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Dear Sir :—It affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the following preamble and resolution were adopted at 
the last meeting of the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, held on Jan. 14: 

WHEREAS, We have been informed that the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association contemplate holding their next convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

RESOLVED, That we send greeting to the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, expressing our pleasure at having them meet with us here. 

Fraternally yours, F. HAHMAN, 
Sec. Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

We understand that the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation is one of the best of its kind in existence, having 
upward of 40 hustling members. And we believe they 
would take excellent care of the National convention of bee- 
keepers should the Executive Committee decide to hold the 
next meeting in Philadelphia. Personally, that is our 
choice, but this time we have nothing to say as to the place 
of meeting. Wehad our ‘‘say’’ the past two years, and we 
know that, aside from the lodging inconveniences at Buf- 
falo, it was a splendid thing to go with the Grand Army of 
the Republic. As Philadelphia is where that great organiza- 
tion, with its low railroad rates, meets this year, we hope 
the convention of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will also be held there at the same time. 





Honey in Barrels. 
accord with O. O. Poppleton in favoring barrels for extract- 


Somnambulist formerly was in 


ed honey. 


y. He gives inthe Progressive Bee-Keeper a pitiful 
of an ex- 


perience which made him take to the fence, ‘‘ with a most 


tale—albeit related in Sommy’s amusing manner 
decided tendency to the other side.’’ Eight barrels were 
kept over one year for a better price, but the contents of 
those barrels were not satisfied with their quarters, and 
started out on their travels, resulting in a loss of three bar- 
rels from the market, altho some of the honey was gathered 
up for feeding. One barrel that was waxt proved faithless like 
the rest. But he thinks honey is improved by standing in 
open barrels exposed to the action of the air for some time 
before it is put into cans. 





Workers Reared in Drone-Cells.-_A. Astor reports in 
Revue Internationale something that the editor says he has 
never seen—workers reared in drone-cells. A good many 
years ago, R. R. Murphy sent to the office of the Ameritan 
Bee Journal a piece of drone-comb from which young work- 
ers were emerging. They did not appear different in any 
way from ordinary workers. 





The Goold Honey-Package has been hinted at in the 
Canadian Bee Journal, without a description being given. 
D. W. Heise says it embraces every important feature of 
a cheap and convenient package for honey, except that it is 
doubtful whether it will stand enough heat in water to 
liquefy honey. But why don’t our northern friends tell us 


> 


what it is made of ? 





Illinois Pure Food Association.—Some time ago we 
called attention to a meeting to be held in Champaign, I11., 
As a result 
of that conference, the Illinois Pure Food, Drug and Seed 


Dec. 13, in the interest of pure food legislation. 


Association was organized, and a permanent organization 


was effected, the following officers being elected: President, 
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A. P. Grout, of Winchester ; Vice-President, H. Augustine, 
of Normal; Secretary and Treasurer, H. S. Grindley, of the 
University of Illinois. An Executive Committee, composed 
of prominent representatives of a number of State organi- 
zations interested in the subject of foods, was elected. We 
notice that Mr. Jas. A. Stone, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, is a member of the committee. 
The conference adopted the following resolutions: 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this Conference that a bill should 
be enacted into law which should prevent the sale of articles of food and 
drugs in Illinois which are harmful to the consumer, and which will also 
regulate the sale of mixt products under proper regulations, to the end 
that the health of the people may be protected from injurious products 
of manufacture, and that mixt products shall not be past upon the con- 
sumer in lieu of the higher priced genuine article. Said billis to include 
also the regulations regarding the sale of farm and garden seeds. J 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, That we believe it necessary that a State Com- 
missioner or Comimssion should be appointed to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee is hereby instructed to 
secure the co-operation of all persons and associations interested to assist 
in the carrying forward of this work, and that the committee be author- 
ized to draft a bill along these lines, and secure its enactment into law. 

RESOLVED, That the Committee be authorized to calla meeting, if 
they consider it advisable, and submit the drafted bill for further consid- 
eration before its introduction into the legislature. 


The Executive Committee appointed Senator H. M. 
Dunlap, with the assistance of Sec. Grindley, to draft the 
proposed bill upon lines indicated by the conference that all 
interested take an active interest in the subject. The com- 
mittee would also like to have suggested any facts or meas- 
ures which should be given consideration in framing a bill 
directed to the end in view. 








Bees Breeding in the Cellar.—Dr. A. B. Mason has 
this paragraph in a letter we received from him dated 
Jan. 21: 

‘The statement of some of our great lights, that bees 
don’t breed in the cellar, is given a whack every winter by 
my bees. I believe every colony is stronger now than when 
put into the cellar last November, and not a sign of disease.”’ 


us 


























Eprror E. R. Root is the subject of a curious mistake 
that is going the rounds of the foreign bee-journals, tothe 
effect that ‘‘Mr. E. Root, editor of American Gleanings,”’ 


has for more than 50 years practiced clipping queens, and, 


likes the practice. As Mr. Root has not yet seen 37 years, 
he may be excused for having some doubt as_ to the correct- 
ness of the statement.g 

se eee 


DAIRY AND CREAMERY is the name of a new 16-page 
semi-monthly paper, devoted to the advancement of the 
dairy, creamery and stock interests. A free sample copy 
inay be had by writing to J. Lewis Draper, 279 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., and mentioning the Bee Journal. The 
subscription price of the Dairy and Creamery is 50 cents a 
year. We will order it for you for one year as a premium if 
you will send us one new subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal, with $1.00. 

see ee 


Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Wabasha Co., Minn., wrote us 
as follows Jan. 23 


DEAR Eprror York :—I herewith hand you $1.00 to go 
in with those winners of the Dot contest who are willing to 
give their prizes toward the Langstroth Monument Fund. I 
hope that every one of the winners will consent to your in- 
genious suggestion, to raise and increase this fund for put- 
ung up a respectable stone over the resting-place of Father 
Langstroth, which he so justly deserved. 

[have never read anything in all the bee and’ other 
papers that pleased me so highly as did your suggestion to 
the winners in that Dot contest, as it amounts to a big sum 
if all consent, while none will feel any poorer in giving the 


small amount, and all will feel cheerful to think that they . 





are having an interest in honoring Father Langstroth with 
a monument. Yours truly, 
C, THIELMANN. 

Yes, Mr. Theilmann, you would be surprised to see how 
many have thankt us for suggesting that the Dot cash 
prizes be turned into the Langstroth Monument Fund. Of 
course none of them will feel a contribution made in that 
way. Many only regret that their amounts are not larger. 
But to all from whom we do not hear by Feb. 15, we will 
mail the amounts due them; and all who notify us to place 
their prize amounts in the Monument Fund will be acknowl- 
edged in the Bee Journal later on, no matter if it is only a 
nickel contribution. : 

se eee 


Mr. H. W. Brick—a prominent bee-keeper and writer 
in England—says in the British Bee Journal that the fruit 
crop on a farm near one of his out-apiaries is worth $500 a 
year more than it was without the bees. So says an item in 
Gleanings. Itis just such intelligent and conclusive in- 
formation as this that will help to cure the blindness on the 
part of many fruit-growers who are enemies of bees when 
they should be their friends. 
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Mr. H. W. BUCKBEE’s Seed and Plant Guide for 1899 is 
one of the most elaborate and complete catalogs we have 
seen this year. It contains 132 pages, and will be sent to 
you free upon receipt of your name and address. Write for 
it, to H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill., not failing to mention 
the American Bee Journal when doing so. The name “‘ Buck- 
bee’’ should commend him to bee-keepers—on account of 
the very fainiliar latter part of it. 
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Mr. J. H. MARTIN (Rambler), of Los Angeles Co., Calif., 
wrote us Jan. 20: 


** We have had a good rain, but it is far from enough to 
ensure a honey crop. Theconditions are however favorable 
to the continuation of additional rains. The absence of 
moisture another season would about use up the industry in 
this State. Still, the person that has the grit to hold on 
would reap a benefit in the end.”’ 
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Mr. S. T. Perrit, of Ontario, Canada, writing us Jan. 
21, said: 

‘“‘Tam nowin my 70th year. How rapidly life glides 
away. You cannot realize it yet, but the serious fact will 
rush upon your mind before long. It is a good thing to 
work while we can.”’ 


Yes, we already realize how fleeting timeis. It will 
soon be 15 years since we first began to work on this jour- 
nal, and yet it seems only a few months ago. Being so 
busy helps to speed time onits way. Verily, ‘‘ It is a good 
thing to work while we can,’’ for ‘‘ the night cometh when 
no man can work.’”’ 


i 


Dr. F. L. Perro, of Chicago (office in Central Music 
Hall), is well known to many of our readers, as he has writ- 
ten quite frequently for our columns, and also has attended 
several national conventions. He visited the Pacific Coast 
some time ago, and called on some of the bee-keepers. 
Here’s what he has to say about his meeting Prof. A. J. 
Cook, whe lives near Los Angeles, Calif.: 


‘*What! Didn't I tell you about meeting Prof. Cook in 
Santa Barbara, on my recent visit to California? Well, I 
did, and I envied his delightful situation. Seated likea 
king on his (street-car) throne, surrounded by as charming 
a bevy of ladies as you could seein a great journey—there 
he was, dispensing smiles and information as easily and 
genially as if it were an every day occurrence. Old, did 
you say? Bless you, no! He’s not that kind. He'll be 
young another 50 years, at least. 

** The very next day I met him again. This time I cor- 
nered him! Isat in his seat, next to the aisle, and he had 
to stay in that railroad car. Couldn’t get out. Then we 
had it. He told me much about his part of the State, near 
the famous ‘ Redlands ;’ about bees, and the new house he 
was building, etc.; and told in so delightful a way I was 
charmed with his engaging companionship. I wanted to 
ask a lot of other questions, but you know how quickly time 
passes in pleasant company. Almost beforeI knew it we 
were too-tooting into Los Angeles, and there our paths 
diverged. 


** Joy be to him and his, always.”’ Dr. PEIRO. 
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Logwood is reported, in Southland Queen, as the best 
honey-plant in the island of Jamaica. It comes into bloom 
in January. 

Cypress Half-Barrels for Honey are preferred by Dr. 
Blanton. When dry they weigh 27 to 29 pounds, and ab- 
sorb three’pounds of honey.—Gleanings. 


Drone-Cells Opposite Worker on Same‘ Comb. -—— ‘I 
once hada full sheet of heavy brood-foundation, one side 
every cell drone-comb, whilst the other was all worker,”’ 
says J. W. Green, in Australian Bee-Bulletin. Is there no 
possible chance for mistake in that ? 


To Stop Robbing.—Set in a new place the hive that is 
being robbed, and put in its place one of the strongest colo- 


nies. Dothis in the evening. Robbers begin work early 
in the morning, and will get a warm reception. After a 


little fighting they will give it up.—Gleanings. 


A Woodpecker’s Work.—A bee-keeper was greatly 
surprised to find that a colony that had been unusually 
heavy had become very light. A hole was in the side of the 
hive, and on watching he found a woodpecker was the ag- 
gressor, perhaps being aided by others.—Wegweiser. 

Market Quotations appear to glory in giving the low- 
est prices, says the Canadian Bee Journal, and if in Tor- 
onto, Montreal, or some other cities a few culls have been 
sold at 6'4 cents a poumdl, the public, without explanations, 
see in the press that comb honey is selling at from 6% cents 


to—. The tendency of this is to a prices 
Darkening Hive- Ratrences for Winter.— Franz Ebster, 
in Deutsche Imker, considers it of very great importance 


that colonies wintered out-doors should have the entrances 
well shaded. During the winter rest the bees should not be 
able to tell day from night, least of all should they be able 
to tell that the sun is shining. They will keep quieter, con- 
sume less, and endure the winter better. 


Arizona Honey. A. Hatch says the principal sources 
in the Salt River Valley are three: mesquite, which does 
not yield every year, and gives honey a shade darker than 
good white clover; alfalfa, the main reliance, with honey 
nearly equal to that of Colorado or Central California in 
flavor, but much darker; ground-cherry, which yields some 
years largely, and compares favorably with eastern buck- 
wheat.—American Bee-Keeper. 








To Prevent Swarming, R. C. Aikin says there are two 
ways: ‘‘ Hive the queen and bees in one section of the hive 
just as the flow comes on, making a new or strengthening 
weak ones with the brood, or by excluding the queen from 
part of the hive 10 days prior to the flow; then at the be- 
ginning of the flow take the queen and unsealed brood to a 
new stand, and give the bees and sealed brood on the old 
stand a ripe cell or virgin queen.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 





—< 


Credit to Whom Credit is Due. — This Boiler was 
obliged to get down on his marrow-bones because when 


mentioning some 
convention, he 
vention was 


items brought out in the discussions of a 
failed to mention that the report of the con- 
given in Canadian Bee Journal. Will the edi- 
tor of that esteemed journal please print some words that 
will show he has assumed the same attitude when he notices 
that he has omitted to give any credit for the first half of 
page 452 in his paper ? ; 





Doolittle on Adulteration. 
gressive Bee-Keeper, thinks there is more noise about adul- 
teration than the facts will warrant; that there is less 
adulteration now than formerly. If Mr. D. will go over the 
markets as some of us have done, especially in the large 
cities, I think he will have reason to change his mind. It 
is true, honey has come down in price, and so also has glu- 


Mr. Doolittle, in the Pro- 











cose, and very nearly in proportion. If Mr. D. will take the 
pains to get the price on glucose by the carload he will find 
that there is a good margin for adulterating yet. If there 
were not, there would not be so much of it. I dislike to talk 
about adulteration as much as any one; but if we bee-keep- 
ers try to cover up the fact, or try to convince ourselves that 
it is not as bad as some folks think, the glucose-mixers will 
take new courage. All they want is to be let alone. In that 
respect they are like the saloon-keeper, whose business Mr. 
Doolittle and I mutually despise.—-Gleanings. 


Cleaning in the Spring.—In the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, R. C. Aikin says to clean up hives and frames in 
April or May, depending on latitude and season, and the 
bur-combs trimmed off will pay for the labor, leaving the 
combs much pleasanter to handle throughout the season. 
Doolittle thinks not enough wax could be accumulated in 
one season to pay for the work if top-bars are % to % thick, 
as used now by most apiarists. When he finds a colony 
gives an extra amount of bur-combs, he replaces the queen. 


Getting Frames Filled with Brood.—Frames which 
have brood at the front end and honey at the back are re- 
verst by R. C. Aikin, in the early season, or if the hive al- 
lows, it is turned half around, so the brood will be at the 
rear andthe honey toward the entrance. This makes the 
bees fill up the whole of the frame with brood. A good 
scheme, where honey is thus found in one end of frames, 
but those whose bees fill the frames with brood from one 
end to the other without any attention on the part of the 
bee-keeper, are saved the labor of such manipulation.—Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper. 


The Dickel Theory has taken up a good deal of space in 
the German bee-papers, but has been little noticed on this 
side the water. The theory is that all the eggs laid by a 
fecundated queen, whether in large or small cells, are ferti- 
lized alike, and after they are laid the workers decide their 


sex by the food. L. Stachelhausen, himself an able bee- 
keeper and a well-informed German, gives, in the South- 


land Queen, an account of the theory, then gives some ar- 
guments of his own and others to show the fallacy of the 
theory, saying, ‘“‘Itis astonishing that this controversy 
could have so much space in German bee-papers, and that a 
man like Mr. Dickel could have any influence.”’ 

Making One’s Own Hives.—W. Z. Hutchinson says he 
buys sections and shipping-cases, but makes his hives. He 
is ‘‘near planing-mills that have good machinery and com- 
petent workmen,’’ with lumber cheap, soit costs him much 
less than to send to a bee-hive factory. But that’s hardly 
making his own hives. I suppose the only difference be- 
tween him and me is that he gives special instruction how 
his stuff shall be cut. He says wisely that each one must 
decide for himself which is best for him. [W. Z. Hutchin- 
son does just the right thing; but there are few, compara- 
tively, who are so favorably situated. By far the great 
majority are out of the vicinity of cheap lumber. Indeed, 
they could buy the hives all made up in the flat about as 
cheaply as they could buy the same superficial surface of 
plain lumber.—Ep.|]—Gleanings. 

Larve in Queen-Cells.—R. C. Aikin, 
he has unqueened about 1,000 colonies in the past nine 
years. He always counted that there would be positively 
no swarming for 10 days after the unqueening. He aimed 
to visit the unqueened colonies the ninth day after unqueen- 
ing, when no unsealed larvae would be present, but fre- 
quently it happened that queen-cells were not cut till the 
10th and 11th days, and sometimes not till the 12th and 13th. 
He found that a very small percent would have a queen 
emerge the 10th day a/fer the unqueening, and even a very 
small percent the 11th day, while some went to the 13th and 
14th days. Probably haif the colonies had a queen to 
emerge by the end of the 12th day, tapering from that to 
the 15th. Counting 16 days to mature a queen, the majority 
must have started with larvz not more than four days from 
the laying of the egg, and by far the larger part inside of 
five days. But this does not at all prove that such queens 
are equal to those reared for swarming or supersedure. The 
editor is very emphatic upon this point, and says in a foot- 





in Gleanings, says 


note: ‘If there is any one thing about which I feel pretty 
sure, itis that queens reared from cells built in a colony 


that is suddenly made queenless, are not the equal of swarm- 
ing or supersedure queens, in prolificness, size, or long- 
evity.”’ 
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Root'S GOIN 


We havea great many interesting 
things to show you, but owing to a 
want of space we can present to your 
consideration only one thing at a time. 


Our 18900 
Fences.... 


The Fences that we sold last year 
were so nearly perfect that the illus- 
trations in our Catalog for last year 
answer for the 1899 goods. There is, 
however, a slight difference. The cross- 
cleats, instead of being %-inch wide, 
are 5-16, and the slats themselves a 
little narrower—just enough narrower 
so that the top slat will drop down \- 
inch from the section, shown at A, in 
the drawing below. 





















































We are almost daily receiving very 
flattering reports of honey put up in 
Mr. J. E. Crane, of 
Middlebury, Vt., one who has no inter- 
est in supplies, having recently been 
over the markets of the East, says that 
honey in plain sections was all cleaned 
up in some markets, and that there was 
a demand for more. While this may 
not be true in other markets, it is a fact 
worth considering. When you place 
your order for comb-honey supers the 
coming season, consider. 

But the Fences and Plain Sections 
are not the only latest feature to our 
Supers and Hives. 
we 


plain sections. 


In the next issue 
will show you some conveniences 
that will be readily appreciated. 


Keep your Eye on this Column, for it 


may save you Dollars. “Meee 








The A... Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.— Prov. 11-14. 
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Bee-Keeping as a Business. 


Query 89.—Would you advise any one to fol- 
low bee-keeping as a business in the United 
States? That is, to depend upon its results for 
a livelihood—be a specialist in honey-produc- 
tion 7—ANON. 


S. T. Pettit—Yes. 
W. G. Larrabee-—No. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—That depends. Yes 
and no. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, provided 
you do not keep less than 300 to 500 col- 
onies. 


G. M. Doolittle—Well, that is what I 
am doing, and what I do any one else 
can do. 

Jas. A. Stone—I am of the same 
mind in bee-keeping as in farming 
don’t believe in specialties. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Best not to risk 
all your eggs in one basket. Have 
some more strings to your bow. 

R. L. Taylor—No, not any one, but 
any one who has a taste for it, and 
who is able-bodied, active and skillful 
withal. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Location has much 
to do with this question. I would say 
yes were the conditions right; other- 
wise, no. 

Eugene Secor—There may be locali- 
ties where bee-keeping as a business 
will pay, but such places are not plen- 
tiful, in my judgment. 

O. O. Poppleton—No man can fully 
advise another—a stranger—what busi- 
ness to follow. I have myself been 
doing as the question suggests for over 
20 years. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Not unless you 
have a good farm to fall back on. Bee- 
keeping isa part of agriculture, and, 
as such, should be carried on with other 
agricultural pursuits. 

J. A. Green—Doubtless there are 
many localities where a _ specialist 
would do well. But I believe the time 
has past for bee-keeping as an exclu- 
sive business in my locality. 

A. F. Brown—No, str! True, there 
are lots of specialist men who make 
the production of honey their sole busi- 
ness and livelihood. Still, it’s a busi- 
ness equal, almost, to gambling. 


C. H. Dibbern—It would not do in 
my locality, as there are entirely too 
many failures in seasons. There are 
no doubt many sections where such a 
course would be safe and profitable. 


Mrs. lL. Harrison—Not every one; 
special qualifications are needed—not 
only a good producer, but a good seller. 
A careful, painstaking person who 
looks after the odds and ends may suc- 
ceed. 

R. C. Aikin—Specialism requires 
more of a reserve bank account to tide 
over failures than does ‘‘ mixt farm- 
ing.’” A mixture may succeed almost 
anywhere—specialism only in favor- 
able localities. In the right field, and 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5 10% 62515 «650m 
Sweet Clover .............. 0c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover...........+.. Wc 1.25 3.00 5,78 
Is 0 ones -camnuen 8c 140 3.0 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover ........c0+- @c 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover .. e000 e SSC » 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartagre, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


VALUABLE BOOK 


OW POULTRY FOR 1900 FREE. 
ething entirely new ; the largest out; worth 
oes. to anyone. Tells all you may want to know 
ltiry. How to build poultry houses and 
pe Big Money with poultry. Send 1Be. for 
#9! OHN 4 BAUBCHER. Py: 


Please otc Bee Dienat when writing. 
Let me send you my 64. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page CATALOG for 1899, 


abaaaaeae 
Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PovupeErR’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 

WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Faonmnnnnnnnne 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Te, ae TT Terme 
‘WE'VE DONE EXPANDED,” 
is the way Judge Culberson, of Texas, sums up the 


**Kastern question.’’ Well, who cares if Uncle 
Samuel has followed the example of Pawe fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0.. ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


We make the New 
(ynampion Chati-Aive 
with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 
a Catalog will meet with the greatest 
surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 

. SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Glass Honey-Jars 


For 3-4 Pound at $3.75 per Gross. 
























































We have on hand a limited supply of tall, 
straight, white-glass Honey-Jars holding %- 
pound each. They haveatin capthat screws 
on the glass. They are very attractive for the 


retail grocery trade. Put up in barrels holding 
exactly one gross each, f.o.b. Chicago, $3.75 pet 
gross; 5 gross, $3.50 per gross. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILI 


118 Michigan Street, 
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SOLD ON TRIAL! 


Buy no incubator and pay for it 
before giving it a trial. 

Many people have lost faith in incubators be- 

cause they bought one that was never intend- 

ed to hatch chickens—made merely to sell. 


The Yon Culin Incubators 


are sold on trial subjeet to your approv- 


al. Simplest machine made. A child can operate it. The biggest 
catalogue and ‘‘poultry pointers’’ book published, sent for Se. 
Plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent on receipt of 25, 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware Citw. Del. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SECOND-HAND 


Sixty-pound Cans 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


D We have about 100 second-hand 60-pound Cans, 
two ina case, that we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases 10 cans) at 40 cents a 
case, f.o.b. Chicago. Better order:at once if you 
want some of them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM—with the 


ey. pid ct, self-reg' lating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands hy successful operatic 

ed Ist-class hate der wa ae 
-H. STAHL, 

S. 6th &t.. Guiney, Hl 



















4 Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Cataloc J 
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44A26t Please mention the Bee Journ: |. 
Wholesale. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO’S GOODS “retain 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season, It will pay you to send me 

st of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 
M. H. HUNT, BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


UNION Combina- 
tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
raining, scroll-saw- 
ny, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 
for Catalog A. 


, 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Seneca a Falls Mie. 





p ies Clipping 

=e Device Free.... 

| The Monette Queen-Ciipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, ’ 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


J 
Comb Foundation 
Wholesale and Retail. 
WUlorking Wax 
INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


Hiwes, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 








The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog, with prices, and samples 
ot Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at bighest price. Catalog 
for ini will bs ready in January. 


Send me your name. whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 


dealer. 
GUS D111MER, Augusta, Wis. 
Please mentuou Loe Journal when writing, 





for the greatest success financially, I 
say yes; but for the most enjoyable 
life and the best citizenship, I saya 
mixture. 


D. W. Heise—I cannot say as to the 
United States, but as a Canuck I would 
consider it unwise for any one to 
launch into bee-keeping as a specialist, 
and depend upon it for a livelihood in 
Canada. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I would advise the 
very few—not the many—to make the 
business a specialty, and to depend 
upon it mainly for a living. But in 
general it is not well to carry all the 
ege’s in one basket. 

J. KE. Pond—No, I would not. Not 
one in 50 can do so and makea success. 
Ispeak generally. Once in awhile a 
good living can be made, by a person 
especially fitted by Nature and study, 
but as a rule it can’t be done. 

P. H. Elwood—Bee-keeping has af- 
forded for the past few yearsa very 
poor living to a majority of those who 
depend entirely upon it. Whether 
prices and other conditions will perma- 
nently improve remains to be seen. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—That depends. Cer- 
tainly not, if money is your chief aim. 
If the most you care for is to livea 
healthy, happy, and useful life, even 
then it will hardly do to make bee- 
keeping your sole business, unless you 
have some money laid by to fall back 
on. j , 

G. W. Demaree-—-I would not advise 
every one to enter the bee-business, 
far from it. If your inclinations lead 
in that direction, and you have no 
business that pays for your time and 
labor, honey-production offers a field 
of fascinating work with fair profits 
to the man suited to the business. 

E. S. Lovesy—Under favorable con- 
ditions, yes. Iam trying to make my 
living inthe business. Without saying 
whether I have acquired it or not, I 
would advise a practical knowledge in 
the bee-business, as it is more or less 
like Paddy’s flea—now you think you 
have it, and now youdon’t. The bee- 
keeper is liable to a hundred accidents 
or misfortunes, and if he would obtain 
success he must be able to grapple with 
and apply all necessary remedies at 
once. 
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Expects Successful Wintering. 


Bees are allin the cellar and apparently 
very contented, with every prospect of a 
successful wintering. The past season was 
a rather moderate one here, and in Cairo, 
this State, while my bees in Colorado have 
done better then for several years. 

Greene Co., N. Y., Dec. 26. O.R. Cog. 





Bee Journal Worth $105 to Him. 


I would not be without the Bee Journal, 
for it is worth its weight in gold to every 
bee-man who keeps bees. I can't see howa 
bee-man can do business in selling honey 
and wax if he is not posted on the market 
prices and crops of the different States. 
Last year I had over 12.000 pounds of huney. 
I sold my honey from 4to4'¢ cents a pound. 
When the honey dropt to 31 cents I had 
over 6,000 pounds on band, but I did not sell 
for that price. lsawinthe Bee Journal 








EVERGREENS 


100, 6 to 8 in. $1; 12 to 18 in, $2.50, 


,100, 2 ft. $10 prepaid. 100. 4 toé ft. 
varieties, $15. 45choice Fruit trees, 20 
varieties, $10. Ornamental & Fruit 
rees. Catalogue and itr of 50 
a ——_ lots SENT FRE 
Good Lecal pA Ag W ante 


D. HILL, §2:3:i:, Dundee, ill. 


3D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


40 PAGE CATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 








nstructions to Beginners, &c., 
a JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
5Atf HicH HILL, Missouri. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WONDERFUL DOGS It is simply marvelous 

how the scotch Collie 
dog will learn to do your work for you,as well as 
protect your children and your home. Everybody 
pleased with ours and the prices. They are secured 
as fast as wecan produce them. Write at once for 
particulars to POTTS Bros , box 10, Parkesburg, Pa. 


Ctf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 














LZZZ 
—=——~ with our new patent 


S Kerosene Sprayers 


is simple indeed. Kerosene emulsion 

made while pumping. 12 varieties 
rayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel 

Nozzles, the **World’s Best.” 

THE DEMING CO., SALEM, o. 

Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbe 

Chicago. Catalogue and formulas = 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BAREES FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
Cc ati alog and price-list free. 

. F. & JOHN BARNES, 














you say it will.” 
Address, Ww 

5Ctf 995 Ruby St., Rockford, Til. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





a (noweati_svaces 


— upon the fo! lowing named essen- 
slo—preper distribution of heat and 
aaiee and perfect regalation and 
——-. hese points attain per- 


!PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


Add to these points superior construction and finish «o1 
~ ewes: —— —. ry ane = only in high percentages of 
et, Prices #10. up. 
WE PAY SREIGHT. ANYWHERE i in nthe S. Catalogue free. 
Petalu.ia Incubator Oo., Box 91, Petaluma, Cal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entige field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS iiiem. “tics 


to make and how to use successfully. Fully illastra- 
ted in Poultry Keeper Illustrator No. 2, 25 cts. Send 
for free sample copy of POULTRY KEEPER w th par- 
ticulars about other valuable poultry knowledge 
Aduress, Poultry Keeper Co., box 10, Parkesburg, a. 


ctf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Journa that is over a quarter of 
century old and is still grow 

ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, an 

its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


This is the well-known light-col- 
ored honey gathered from the rich, 
nectar-laden basswood blossoms in 
Wisconsin. It has a stronger flavor 
than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre- 
ferred by those who like a distinct 
flavor in their honey. 


ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Central West. It 
is a splendid honey, cand nearly 
everybody who cares to eat honey at 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa 
extracted. 





Prices of either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A’sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage, 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; two cans, 7% cents per pound; four or more cans. 
7% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. if ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kindof honey, if you so desire. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home 

_ demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. And others, who want to 
-arn some money, can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. “* YORK’S 
HONE Y ALMANAC” will be a great help in creating customers for honey. See prices on another 


*“““ GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


We xan Every bee-keeper to have 


a copy of our...... 


1899 Catalog. 


Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR THE SOUTHWEST, Watertown, Wis. 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 














—————— PRIONS OF —"— 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-ENIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, mn » 


TT wan beenesessedbanncdcageperen sana 3% in. stove. Doz. 94") : 0 
SPONGE oo. 00s ccccde cece: cqenesesgeess Sin. stove. Doz. 6.50; = i “00 
BEND ween dcceseccsndcocucncccapsiccceios 2'¢-in. stove. Doz 5.000; a 80 
PUD _snsrusadocedoapecuuses bene qtences 2-1n. stove. Doz. 4.75; ” -70 
Little Wonder (yom eas - 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.54); res 60 
Honey-Knife Doz: 6.50; sed .80 


Bingham Suncbers have all the new teaprovemente. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FORK A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. | was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 





Bingham & Hethering- 
ton ye apping- 
Knite. lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large 


January 27, 1-97. Truly, w.H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


dogo FeGo FoF T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 








», SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest manufacturers of harness and carri- 
ages inthe world seliing to the consumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR MIDDLEMEN. 

We sell you direct from the fact ory at wholesale prices and save you all 
additional expense. We shi » anywhere for examination. We guarantee 
and warrant everything ‘his Elegant Team 
and Farm Harness for $19.50, Many custom- 
ers who have bought it report that they have 
saved from #8 to $10 in buying this harness from us, 
For full description of this and 60 other styles of 
harness and 12 styles of vehicles see our new 
= illustrated Catalogue. Your name on a postal 
S. card will get it 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 
W. B. PRATT, Secy. ELKHART, INDIANA, 












ARARL ME 





Please mention the Bee Journal Y2e2.wzitize 


that in different States the honey crop was 
light, and not of very good quality, so I 
kept my honey for better prices. 

A buyer's agent came along and offered 
me 4 cents a pound. I said, ** No, the honey 
is worth more.” He argued that there wag 
plenty of honey all over the East. I re- 
lied, **I know better.” ‘‘How do you 
now it?’ be askt. I replied, *:I read a re- 
liable paper, which gives the production of 
honey and prices, and that is the American 
Bee Journal.” 

Well,” said he, ‘“‘ Papers don’t make 
prices,’ and started off. Last week he 
came and paid me 5% cents a pound. [ 
sold 6,000 pounds to him. and I madea profit 
of $105 over bis first offer of d cents. This 
$105 I made by reading the American Bee 
Journal, otherwise I would have sold the 
honey to him for 4 cents a pound. 

Also the Bee Journal gives good informa- 
tion to beginners, telling them bow to 
handle bees. F. 8. BucHHEIM 

Orange Co., Calif., Dec. 22 


Bees Have Not Done Well. 


My bees bave done no good for the last 
three years, still I donot think I can do. 
without the ‘old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. W. H. Price. 

Park Co., Colo. 


Call them ‘‘Schmidt’s Hardy Bees.’’ 


The North winds are blowing and our bees 
are flying. We take pleasure in sending 
you a sample of our bees, which were pulled, 
out by the workers Dec. 18—dead ones, of 
course. But it is astonishing to see bees 
flying while one bas to use an overcoat. a 
fur cap and mittens. to keep warm. We 
have 45 colonies of these *‘toughs”’ that 
were flying. while the Italians did not show 
upatall. Please name these hardy bees in 
the ** Old Reliable.’ 

. H. Scumipt & Co, 

Sheboygan Co., Wik is., Dec. 26. 





A Question of Botany. 


I would respectfully suggest that your 
correspondents, Messrs. Moore and Golden, 
brush up a little on botany. They con- 
found sunflower, Helianthux. with thorn- 
apple, Jamestown weed, Jimson weed— 
Stramonium. While sunflower would prob- 
ably make good smoker-fuel. it has no nar- 
cotic properties. On the contrary, Stramo- 
nium isa powerful narcotic, and its smoke 
might be expected to subdue the most 
vicious bees. R. H. Lee. 

Carroll Co., Ohio, 


Very Poor Honey Crop. 


I do not see how any bee-man can do 
without the American Bee Journal. 

We bad a very poor boney crop here this 
season. ERWIN GABRIEL. 

Green Co., Wis., Dec. 26. 


Gathered But Little Surplus. 


I have seven colonies of bees. I am not 
getting rich at them, and fuss with them 
for a supply for the house. This year they 
gathered but little surplus. 

L. D. Tavrston. 

Wyoming Co., N. Y., Dee. 27. 


Honey-Dew, Sweet Clover, Ete. 


I commenced the season of 1898 with 50 
colonies, increast to 53. and got 700 pounds 
of the darkest stuff I ever saw. I soid it at 
81¢ cents a pound—all my conscience would 
allow. It was yathered from the tops of 
large timber. white-oak mostly. I would 
give something pretty to know what it 
comes from. 

My bees are not in as good condition for 
winter as I would like, but the prospects 
are good for next year, for white clover 
honey. 

Will sweet clover do any good 160 miles 





south of Chicago? It bas bloomed for two 
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és you are sure of the Finest Garden Vegetables and stand twelve chances to make from $500.00 to 


Hae! $5,000. 00. 
f° SPECIAL 


*', OFFER! 


Radish, Golden Market. 


Onion—Postpaid for only 2He, to cover postage and packing—t 
toMake the Garden and Farm Pay. 
it. Over ten millions of dollars made in 1898 
by planting Buekbee’s Seeds. 
with us and make 1899 the Banner Year of 


Prosperity !! 


years bere, and the bees have workt on it 
very little. How does itdo in Michigan, 
say about Oceana and Mason Counties ? 
How is that county for bees, anyhow ? 

LI have just been down in Florida, but I 
could not recommend it in any way except 
for health, water and climate. 

R. R. STOKESBERRY. 
Vermillion Co., Ind., Dec. 28. 


[Will any one who knows, kindly reply, 
briefly, to the questions askt in the fore- 
going ?—EpIror. } 





Had a Good Season. 


We had a good season with the bees this 
year. My best colony produced 144 one- 
pound sections of honey. Of course we 
give the American Bee Journal credit for 
part if not all of our success. 

Ihave in thecellar now 33 colonies, all 
of which I think are in good condition for 
winter. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

H. W. SavaGeE. 

Sauk Co., Wis., Dec. 26. 





Bees’ Earnings Satisfactory. 


For some years I have been bandling 
bees as an amateur. Last season my colo- 
nies bad so increast that I purchast others 
and establisht an apiary, having now be- 
tween 70 and 80 colonies. The spring and 
early summer were teo rainy for the best 
results; but, after all, the earnings of my 
workers were satisfactory. In this new in- 
dustry I have found the Bee Journal of 
great value. Its information is practical 
and useful in a bigh degree. 


~ 


). STUART, M. D. 
Ellis Co., Tex., Dec. 29. 





A Very Poor Season. 


I have 55 colonies of choice-bred Italian 
bees wintering on the summer stands, and 
all seem to be in good condition yet. The 
past was a very poor honey season. I had 
only about a third of a crop, and that all 
buckwheat, but of the very best quality. 
A great many bee-keepers did not even get 
a third of a crop, but nothing. 

PauL WHITEBREAD. 

Luzerne Co., Pa., Dec. 27. 


Poor Honey-Year, Ete. 


It has been a poor honey-year with us. I 
had 10 colonies, spring count. and have 17 
ackt on the summer stands for winter. 
ot half an average crop of honey this fall. 
I am over *4 ofacentury old, and am 


Liberty 
Collection! 


iwish 500,000 New Customers in 1899 and will send the Liberty 
Cross; a beauty. Brussels Sprouts, Dwarf 


W ater Melon, <r nggg ine tag Nera ot Tomato, Roseland Peach, and the Wonderful Cuban Giant 

























| Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


From a single package of seed, in 1898, Mr. F. C. Jameson, of Boston, Mass., cleared $500.00 and 
writes that he will clear $5,000.00 in 1899. 


SEND 25 CENTS ; 


‘ To Pay Postage and Packing. Mase to Batts New 

lewes = ¥ Oe +e OEE OOOO . 

Collection, comprising 12 liberal packages of the following New Seeds :—Beet, Red 
; Melon, Triumph ; the best. 


Write to-day and 


12 Liberal Pkgs. 


Mention this Paper 


Perfected. Carret, Golden Red. Celery, Beuquet; the finest. Musk 
Parsley, Greenside. Pepper, China Crown; fruits often sell for 15c. each. 


ogether with my New Catalogue for 1899—tells how 


Handsomely illustrated and up-to-date. You can’t afford to be without 


H. W. Buckbee, pors37, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Come 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW .LONDON, WIS., 





curing the best lumber at the lowest Be K 4 S li 
price for the manufacture of........ er eepers upp 12S ss6. 
They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST.GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Listen! Take my AGVICG sx224xe 
Bee-Suppliss OF August Weiss ! 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 
Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. I defy competition in 
Foundation. T[lillions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 





AND BUY YOUR 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Cata- 
logue and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 27 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 


ce eee AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


OCOUONS, SHIDDING-Gasés and 
Beb-Ke6pers Supplies 


We make a’specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for lilustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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which is delivered, freight paid toe e 
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MAKE MONEY 9Ur oF pouttey. 


Catalogue and Poultry Guide tells how. Gives the experience, plans, etc., of the best and 


Tails aso about THE Famous OY PHERS INCUBATOR 


very purchaser, It needs no moisture. Controls this 


ood points of all machines and the faults of none. Bu 


The CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 5v, Wayland, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





growing neither younger nor handsomer, 
but feebler. I was an editor once, for more 
than 30 years, on a daily paper, but quit 
that 10 years ago—then spent three years 
writing a bistory and now am on a farm, 
with inability to work it—can only do some 
choring, take some care of the bees and 
Belgian hares, and cultivate the gardena 
little. ALBERT BAXTER. 
Muskegon Co., Mich., Dec. 28. 





Too Dry for Bees. 


Bees did not do very well the past season, 
as it was toodry from July on. I have 16 
colonies, and got only 250 pounds of honey. 
Last year was a little better, as I got 450 
pounds. R. H. BERGFELD. 

Hardin Co., Iowa, Dec. 29. 





A Poor Season in 1898. 


We had a poor season here—160 pounds 
of comb honey from 21 colonies. One col- 
ony stored 21 pounds of surplus, while a 
number put none in the supers. There did 
not seem to be much nectar in anything. 
Bees are out strong today, seeming to be in 
good condition. I hope next season will be 
a good one. Success to the Bee Journal. 

Wo. M. MILLER. 

Franklin Co., Kans., Dec. 28. 





Bees in Bad Condition. 


Bees did very poorly here this season, 
and are in bad condition to winter. They 
have good honey, but the bees are all old. 

D. 8S. BURBANK. 

Blackhawk Co., Iowa, Dec. 26. 





Bees Did About Medium. 


The American Bee Journal is a fine bar- 
gain at $1.00, and should be snapt up by 
every bee-keeper in the land. 

Bees did about medium here last season. 
From 14 colonies I got 1,024 pounds of 
honey, one-third comb, and increast to 20 
colonies. L. DICKERSON. 

Grayson Co., Tex., Dec. 28. 





Bees Wintering Finely. 


Ican’t keep bees without the American 
Bee Journal. My bees are allin the cellar 
and doing finely. A. J. FREEMAN. 

Neosho Co., Kans., Dec. 28. 
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IW1TE_ WOOD BINDEF. 


eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers | 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | 
and will be sent by mail for | 
20 cents. Full directions | 
accompany each Binder. The | 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- | 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
Scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- | 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


J8B25 








LPT 24 777, 
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ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AND SAVE MONKEY. 
“Money saved is money earned.” We 
makea complete line of Surries, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, Spring Wagons and Road 
Wagons, and sell them to you direct at 


wholesale prices 
Best Spring Wagon Made. 
Two and three seat. Some styles 
as low as $37. 

C. B. Mastellar, Milo, Kans., writes: “Received 
No. 928 Combination Spring Wagon in Mh 
Consider I saved $25.00 by dealing with you. 

YOU are NOT too far away to do busi- 
ness with us and save money. Send for 
new illustrated catalogue—FREE. All 
prices marked in plain figures. Com- 
plete line of harness $4.80 and upward. 
ENWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 

50 Eighth St. Goshen, Indiana. 











may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These repairs 
haveto be made ever 
little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expenre for all time 
by buying @ set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or etaggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and to fit 
any wagon. They can’t rot, gotosepokesand 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely. There 
is only one thing better, and that isan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Our free illustrated catalogue tells ail about 
both and gives prices. Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 19, Quincy, Il. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 





Cuicaco, Jan. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time to come. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@i7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 27. R. A. BurNeEtT & Co. 


Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1,12@12‘%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
llc. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@206c. M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, l@l1lic. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@9%c with 
almost nodemand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 64%@ic. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. PoupDER. 

New York, Jan. 20.—Fancy white, 12c; No.1 
white, 10@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
7c. Extracted in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax rather quiet 27@28., 

Trade in comb honey is quiet. White is pretty 
well cleaned up, but there is a large stock of 
buckwheat, amber and mixt, having accumula- 
ted of late, and in order to sell in quantity lots 
it is necessary to shade quotations. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; A No. 
1,12c; No. 1, llc; light amber, 9@10c; buck- 
wheat, no call. Extracted, white Northern 
stock, 7@8c; Southern stock, 6@7c. Beeswax,27c. 

The demand for honey seems to have dropt 
out of sight during the holiday season, but now 
that is over we hope to see a better call for it. 
There is abundance of stock on hand and it now 
looks as if the expected shortage would not 
materialize. BLAKE, Scott & LEr. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, lic; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; dark, 444c. Beeswax, 25c. 

C. C, CLEMons & Co, 

Burra Lo, Jan. 27.—There is a little more ac- 

tivity on strictly fancy 1-lb. combs at 12c. The 


bulk of receipts of low grades sell at 10c. down’ 


to 7c., and in a few cases even less. A moder 
ate amount can be sold every day. Extracted, 
4@6c., according to quality. 
, BATTERSON & Co. 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@1l1c; No, 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 
A. B. WILLiaMs & Co, 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
124%@l14c; A No. 1, 12@12%c; No. 1, 11@12c; dark 
or amber, 8@l1lc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6%@7%c; dark, 5@5'sc. Beeswax, 25@27c. 
The condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting an increast demand 
and good trade this spring. 
A. V. Bisuop & Co. 





OO OOOO eee 


Convention Notice. 


Wisconsin.—The 15th annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associatidn will 
be held Feb. 9 and 10, 1899, in Madison. Many 
experienced bee-keepers will be there. The foi- 
lowing is a part of the program: 

“What to do with Unfinisht Sections *—John 
Trimberger, of Clark Co. 

“ Working an Apiary for Comb Honey with- 
out Increase *—H. Lathrop, of Green Co. 

“Short Cuts in Extracting Honey ’—Frank 
Minnick, of Sauk Co. 

“Handling and Shipping Extracted Honey” 
—G. W. Wilson, of Vernon Co. F 

“Selling Honey ’’—Gustav Gross, of Jeffer- 
son Co. 

* Selling Comb Foundation ”’—Aug. Weiss, of 
Outagamie Co. 

“ Advantage of Honey Exhibits ”—Ed Ochs- 
ner, of Sauk Co. 

“Cellar Wintering”—A. G. Wilson, of Ver- 
non Co. 

* Benefits in Attending Convention’ ’—J. Hoff- 
man, of Green Co, 

“State Foul Brood Report ’—N. E. France, of 
Grant Co. 

“Future Prospects of Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ing *—F. Wilcox, of Juneau Co. 

As many other State Societies will be in ses- 
sion the same week in Madison, there will be 
excursion rates to all who take receipts of their 
railroad tickets. ‘, WiLcox, Pres. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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Order Ear 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Beé-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible, 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


~The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





43° 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. : 


Garloads Of Bee-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

’ We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
America. We supply deaiers as 
well as consumers. We have 
Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Eclectic Shorthand 
sean COM COG ese 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by mail a specialty. 
Stnd stamp for alphabet. 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has-no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SENT FREE AX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 




















Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE, 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., lils. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








i’ Dadant’s Foundation. 7 


| 
Why does it sell ve) We guarantee 
| 





so well ? _ satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis. | | What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Is | Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 


Because IN 22 WEARS there havi | 
not been any complaints, but thou 
sands of compliments. ee 


gin - No Loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS 
SHEETING. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
£ I ; . 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds. 


Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 























For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 


LEAHY MEG, CoO, 7223 1sth'st?omana, Neb. 


| 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Eastern Bee=-Keepers! 


Do you expect to buy anything in the line of Apiarian Supplies the coming year? If so, we 
would be pleased to hear from you as to what you want, and mail you our Catalog. As we keep 


Several Carloads of Supplies 
in stock, we can ship promptly, and our location insures you low freight rates and quick transpor- 


tation. OUR HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC, 


are made in Wisconsin where lumber is cheap and the best can be obtained. We keep Dadant’s 
Weed Process Foundation in stock. 


oe oe SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS. *% © 


Our apiaries are located at our home, Glen Cove, L. L., from which we sell Bees and Queens 
during the season. We have several yards of pure-bred, white Wyandotes, which we have bred for 
eggs, not fancy points. They are great winter layers. If you are interested in POULTRY, we woul 


like to quote you price on eggs for hatching. We guarantee fertile eggs. 
Fr esting information about the farm lands 
souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

west of the Mississippi Rivet, Pictures 

iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 
Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 











A beautifully illustrated paper called 

‘‘The Corn Belt” is published every 

month and contains a quantity of inter- 

of all sorts of farm scenes in lowa, Mis- 

farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription to THE CORN BELT, 




















